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“* Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety.’,-—Anr. & CLEO. 


FEBRUARY, 1884. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 


THE current discussion of the ‘classical 
question’? is a matter of great importance to 
the whole community, as well as to those per- 
sonally interested in educational and kindred 
pursuits. Nothing, in fact, is of more ulti- 
mate consequence to a people than the 
methods of its education. 

It is well, therefore, for the advocates of 
the ‘*classical’’ training to give the public 
full benefit of all that is to be said in favor of 
their favorite studies, and for their opponents 
to do likewise. The public will be the gainer ; 
a sounder educational system will be the ulti- 
mate outcome. It was inevitable that this 
struggle should eventually become a popular 
one, since it is in a certain sense the counter- 
part of that struggle in the religious world 
which is still going on, led by the Bible men 
on the one side and the science men on the 
other. Out of the noise and confusion of 
that contest have come many inarticulate 
cries, many fierce objurgations, and many a 
brave word or ringing sentence fraught with 
help to man and honor to Heaven. On the 
whole, the world seems to think itself the 
better off for it; and the world is doubtless 
right. The world has seen old things pass 
away many times before, and has found that 
much good has always come along with the 
new things, even if sometimes slow to show 
itself, ‘* Providence,’’ says Guizot, ‘ is not 
anxious to deduce to-day the consequence of 
the premises it laid down yesterday. It may 
defer this for ages, till the fullness of time 
shall come. Its logic will not be less conclu- 
sive for reasoning slowly. Providence moves 
through time as the gods of Homer through 
space—it makes a step, and ages have rolled 
away !”’ 

So that President Eliot, of Harvard, and 
Charles Francis Adams Jr., President Porter, 


of Yale, and Rector Hofmann, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, may be very sure that they 
are helping in the survival of the educational 
fittest, even should the views advocated by 
them not be accepted by that eclectic spirit 
of progress which calmly listens, ponders, 
absorbs what it needs, and presses steadily 
onward. 

But in the heat of the advocacy of the 
classical as against the scientific training, more 
particularly of the study of the classical lan- 
guages as against the modern languages, there 
is danger of our losing sight of the over- 
weening importance of the English language 
as the essential element of instruction for 
American children. 

The fashion of studying or pretending to 
study the foreign modern languages makes it 
all the more imperative that the American 
public should consider their own English 
tongue in its true light. 

Whatever may be true of an educational 
hierarchy like that found in German official 
life, which is based upon the gymnasium, no 
people can be truly educated and truly culti- 
vated which does not cultivate itself as it 
finds itself reproduced in its own national 
literature. Zhe classics for any people with 
a respectable literature are to be found in its 
own developed thought. ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ 
‘“To thine own self be true,’’ holds of the 
nation as of the individual. Without the Old 
Testament in the Hebrew language, the Jews 
would never have been the nation that they 
were of old, nor could they have remained 
the people that they are, nor would they have 
done the work for civilization that they have 
done and are still doing. Ever since they 
crossed the Jordan and ‘‘possessed’’ the 
promised land, they have remained, down to 
the present day, a wonderful illustration of 
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the inbred, abiding, conserving strength of a 
powerful speech which contains a set of great 
ideas. The Jew has lived to see the agile 
classic Greek tongue .follow the gods whose 
praises were sung in it out of the actual world ; 
to see his stern Roman conquerors and their 
soldier-like Latin subside into the Italian 
people and language of to-day; while he has 
remained through all the darkness and terror 
of the Middle Ages, sustained by the stead- 
fast strength of his great one God idea and of 
his Hebrew speech. The day when the Jew 
ceases to study the tongue of his fathers will 
probably date the beginning of the end of 
his distinctive intellectual eminence among 
the children of men.* 

It was the instinctive recognition by a thor- 
ough business man of this power in the mother- 
tongue, which made large-hearted King Alfred 
set to work with more than a pedagogue’s zeal to 
translate for his people from the clerical Latin 
into their homely West-Saxon ; it was a poet’s 
recognition of the same power which made 
Geoffrey Chaucer tell his Canterbury Tales in 
that East-Midland dialect thenceforward to 
be known as the English language. And the 
large nature and patriotic heart of the great 
Russian, Ivan Turgénieff, testifies to the same 
profound truth in words of mournful elo- 
quence: ‘‘In days of doubt, in days of anx- 
ious thought on the destiny of my native land, 
thou alone art my support and my staff, O 
great, powerful Russian tongue—truthful and 
free! If it were not for thee, how should 
man not despair at the sight of what is going on 
at home? But it is inconceivable that such a 
language hasnot been given toa great’people.’’ 


Surely, then, it behooves us to guard jeal- 
ously the interests of our noble inheritance, 
and to see that it goes down appreciated to 
other generations. And yet there are many who 
think otherwise—that is, if they really think 
about it at all. Nor need we go far to find 
illustrations. The New York Z7ribune, for 
example, commenting upon a publication of 
the past summer on the subject of Shake- 
speare, has its fling as follows: 

‘‘ We cannot but recoil a little when we see 
it set forth as something admirable that ‘ the 
girl who has read Chaucer will see all the 
more clearly the gerundial infinitive construc- 
tion when it occurs’ in Shakespeare. That a 
girl should read Shakespeare with ‘the ge- 
rundial infinitive’ on her mind is to us a very 
sad, and, indeed, a somewhat alarming con- 
sequence of the higher education. Weshould 
be much better pleased to know that she 
thoroughly understood and enjoyed another 
infinitive—Mrs. Quickly’s remark about 
Falstaff, ‘He is an infinitive thing on my 
score.’ And we remember, as we turned the 
leaves, we caught a passage in which the 
critic-pupil said that a certain word was used 
‘proleptically.’ Proleptically! what a phrase 
fora fair young creature’s lips! Briefly, very 
few women, even among the most intelligent, 
like and understand Shakespeare.”’ 

Suppose we change this last sentence by 
one word, and make it read: ‘‘ Briefly, very 
few men, even among the most intelligent, 
like and understand Shakespeare ’’—should 
we not be about as near the truth as the critic 
of the Z7ibune takes us? and should we be 
regarded as having implied any reason why 


*It may be suggested in passing that the negro race of the Southern States offers also a notable illustration 


of the power of a speech—of the English language with its indwelling ideas. 


The Spanish-speaking ne- 





groes and the French-speaking negroes, even of the United States, if we can trust to contemporary events 
and to the reflected light of Mr. George W. Cable’s Creole tales, have never developed the permanency of 
improvement and civilization found among the English- speaking negroes. And to-day the gross decadence of 
negro Civilization in certain localities, as on the former South Carolina sea-island cotton plantations and on the 
rice plantations, is found to be true, broadly speaking, of negroes who have never spoken anything more than 
a lingo of their own, only English in part. The slave trade, it must be borne in mind, ended virtually only 
with the beginning of the war of 1861-65. Of course, other elements of civilization, the overseer’s lash in- 
cluded, have helped to mould this dense mass of Congo barbarism; but nothing has so changed their African 
type of thought, not example, nor force, nor association, nor all put together, so much as the homely Eng- 
lish of every-day life, which is largely the terse, nervous speech of King James’s Bible and of Shakespeare. 
Let the negroes learn good English, if they are to become and to remain good American citizens. They 
will learn at one and the same time love of independence and love of law-abiding order. Only through 
good citizenship can they hope to solve the knotty problem of their relations toward the masterful, superior 
white race, of whom one of them said recently, with a ludicrously pathetic wisdom of mistake: “’Tain’ no 
use talkin’; dem Azgry-Saxons is boun’ ter rule anyhow;’’ which digression may peradventure find pardon 
for the sake of this example in negro dialect of the Shakespearian survival, “ dound’’—going to, prepared, 
destined; compare Hamlet I, v, 6,‘*I am bound to hear;’’ Spenser, /. Q. II, iv, 43, “ Whither with such 
hasty flight art thou now bound ?” ; Piers Plowman (ed. Skeat) II, 159, “ And bad hem alle be down * * * 
to wender wyth hem to Westmynstre ;”’ also Chaucer; Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel II, 29, * All should 
bowne them for the border;’’ compare also a darkey song: 


**O Miss Su-si-anna! 
Don’t yer cry fer me; 
For I’m jes’ from Alabama, 
Wid de banjo on my knee, 
An’ I’m doun’ fer Louisiana, 
Wid de banjo on my knee !” 
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the great multitude of English-speaking men 
should not still continue to try at least to 
‘« like and understand Shakespeare’’? Or, if 
we applied the same dictum to chemistry, thus: 
‘* Briefly, very few persons, even among the 
most intelligent, like and understand chemis- 
try ’’—would it be thought that we had alleged 
any ground for abandoning a study which has 
revolutionized the modern world? In fact, 
this thoroughly Philistine view of woman’s 
education, as represented by the Z7ibune, is 
equally applicable to the education of men, 
and also to nearly all subjects ; it proves too 
much or it proves too little, and is worthless 
in either case. The brilliant and solid work 
of women in recent years on Shakespeare— 
both as writers and as interpreters of his gra- 
cious heroines—gives a curious inappropriate- 
ness to the Z7zbune’s censure, and constitutes 
of itself a very patent answer thereto. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke, Mrs. Furness, Lady Helen 
Faucit Martin, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jameson, 
and many others, can be most worthily cited 
and compared with the best workers among 
the men. But this censure of the 777zbune is, 
with many variations, the opinion of a large 
class. It is unintelligent and is based upon 
a prejudice; but that fact is, perhaps, addi- 
tional reason for the discussion of such well- 
worn themes as the study of Shakespeare 
and the education of women. 

If the Zrzbune critic has been offended by 
twocumbrous grammatical terms—‘‘ gerundial 
infinitive ’’ and ‘‘ proleptical adjective ’’—it 
would be sufficient to answer that the termi- 
nology of our grammar is a source of wrath 
to*others as well as to himself, and that for 
grammatical names the study of Shakespeare 
is in no wise responsible, be the students 
women or men. 

Every discussion must have some starting- 
point, and so we will assume that the study 
of good literature is a desirable thing in the 
education of worsen, and, therefore, in their 
school instruction. Now, a good literary 
study should contain as a requisite, strength 
of thought, real intellectual substance; not 
that mere titillation of the brain which ex- 
plodes in a witticism or lulls itself into the 
vapid repose of nicely balanced antitheses, 
or loses itself in a series of flowery rhetorical 
embellishments. There must be present 
something of the soul in order to give to the 
thought that spiritual ‘‘ body’’ which is to 
make it to the mental appetite what that same 
quality makes old wine to the physical pal- 
ate. Another requisite is a stimulating and 
idealizing sweep of imagination. This is 
needed to. excite the poetic power of the 
student to its best endeavors. The percep- 
tion and appreciation of the beautiful in the 


outside world is stimulated by the poet’s 
idealization. It is a great gain to have a 
noble and beautiful ideal placed before the 
mind. ‘There is measureless power in it—as 
the great religions of the world show, not to 
speak of the world’s art. Let your minds 
dwell on and realize the beauty of this pic- 
ture : 


« And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 
sea 
Where the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee,” 


or refresh themselves in the contemplation of 
this, ‘‘As the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land,’’ and see if you are not the 
better for it But neither strength nor beauty 
of thought, nor both combined, can do their 
proper work without that soundness of moral 
view which is their indispensable basis. In 
other words, neither brains nor emotion can 
dispense with character. It is to be noted 
that, after the absolute needs of our physical 
life, cleanness of character, not clearness of 
intellect, is the burden of the human side of 
the Lord’s Prayer itself. Whatever beauties 
a literary study may contain in other respects, 
the absence of this element is fatal to its use- 
fulness for the young and renders it danger- 
ous for all. And now strength of thought, 
beauty of imagination, and soundness of 
morals must all be set forth with such excel- 
lence of style as belongs to the master—as 
will show what to avoid and what to strive 
after, and how to do it. The jewels must be 
gathered and polished and set if we would 
have the diadem. 

A literature containing these elements is 
good study for all women and for all men. 
Now all these things are found in the works 
of Shakespeare, and found in that superlative 
degree which has caused him to be regarded 
as one of the greatest of all literary artists. 
More than that, these qualities are accom- 
panied by a sympathetic insight into human 
nature apparently infinite ; so that the works 
resulting from this union of elements in the 
man Shakespeare afford us the most varied 
and complete analysis of the capacities of 
mankind that has ever been known in the 
history of the world as coming from the brain 
of an individual. ‘This is shown by the fact 
that, the Bible probably excepted, Shake- 
speare is to-day the most quoted, directly and 
indirectly, single body of human thought in 
existence among civilized people, and his in- 
fluence is constantly and rapidly extending. 
By common consent, he is ranked as the peer 
of the greatest souls that have heard and 
tried to utter ‘‘the still, sad music of 
humanity,’’ whether in the days of old or in 
modern times. By many thinking persons, 
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Shakespeare’s is regarded as the greatest mind 
that was ever possessed by a man. 

Now remember that this great body of hu- 
man thought is in English, in the native 
tongue of our American women, and we have 
some adequate idea of the absurd bigotry—I 
know no other name which is more polite and 
yet accurate—of the absurd bigotry of the 
Philistinism represented by the Z774une critic. 
If only one critic or one newspaper were in- 
volved, the subject would not need discussion ; 
but, unhappily, numbers of the fathers and 
mothers of our country indorse such senti- 
ments when the study is English, though 
they may be very determined, perhaps, in- 
deed, enthusiastic, if the study be something 
as distracting and useless to the majority of 
their children as, in comparison with English, 
French ordinarily is in the hands of ordinary 
teachers. And so the finest of educational 
opportunities, the opportunity of learning to 
know a great genius, greatest of God’s crea- 
tions, is neglected—worse than that, is habitu- 
ally denied to English-speaking youth by the 
heedless prejudice of their elders. 

But suppose it be objected that not the 
mere study of Shakespeare, but the extent of 
this study in its exacting requirements, is the 
undesirable thing. ‘To that there is this suffi- 
cient answer—that only by close and_pro- 
longed study cin young people learn to 
appreciate Shakespeare duly, and hence 
the real question is, whether or not he 
shall be studied at all. But a brief examina- 
tion of what this prolonged study is and does 
will help to a right understanding of both ob- 
jection and answer. As a matter, then, of 
mental drill and discipline, this study involves 
the same faculties and the same operations 
involved in other disciplinary studies. The 
explanation of Shakespeare’s constructions of 
sentences and use of word-forms, for instance, 
is an operation of mind identical with that 
needed for construing a passage of Latin or 
German and parsing its component parts ; 
and the decision of the manner of reading 
any passage, especially one at all ambiguous, 
involves precisely the same kind of analysis 
as that necessary to stating and solving a 
problem in mathematics, the conditions of 
the equation in this case being the principles 
and circumstances of the speaker’s human 
nature instead of the properties and relations 
of quantities, as in algebra, or of magni- 
tudes, as in geometry. This analysis should 
give as clear a picture of what is said and the 
manner of saying it, by Horatio, for instance, 
as of the position of the riders in the problem 
of the couriers. Hence we should get, and 
do get, from this Shakespeare study the same 
kind of intellectual profit that is obtained 
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from the regular curriculum studies, though 
perhaps not in the same degree. 

Further, there is bound up with Shake 
speare so much of the history of the English 
language, so much of illustration of its syn- 
tax, so much of explanation of its word-forms, 
as to constitute alone a sufficient reward for 
the time and labor given to it in school. And, 
again, there is this crowning excellence about 
Shakespeare study, that it is essentially a hu- 
man study—not one of things or of quantities, 
but of humanity, of the heart within us; and 
it is full of the truest wisdom, of that wisdom 
which lingers even when ‘‘ knowledge comes ”’ 
—lingers until *‘ full of sad experience.”’ 

If, then, the extended study of Shakespeare 
gives such results, and experience has shown 
that it does, there can be no substantial rea 
son for opposing it. There is no such reason. 
Imagine intelligent parents opposing the 
study of Dante in Italy or of Moliére in 
France or of Don Quixote in Spain or of 
Schiller in Germany! 

Beyond these Shakespeare 
study, which are applicable to both sexes, 
there are others bearing especially, as it seems 
to me, upon the education of American 
women in this present day. Where, for in 
stance, can we find such pictures of noble 
womanhood as in Shakespeare’s plays? His 


reasons’ for 


women are not poetic abstractions, nor yet 


creatures of angelic perfection ; they are liv 
ing, breathing women, with faults and virtues 
and strengths and weaknesses; they are of 
like passions with ourselves, and they are 
divinely woman. Even hisstupid or common 
place or wicked women never cease to be 
women, and make their lovely sisters more 
lovable by contrast. His good women are 
good because they ave women, and not wom 
anly because they are good. What woman 
would not wish for her daughter such tender- 
ness and truth of character as appear in Cor 
delia or Imogen, and would not pray for her 
to be delivered from such fatal weakness as 
ruined the life of Queen Gertrude of Den- 
mark? What loyal wife, reading the awful 
story of Lady Macbeth, fails to feel, with 
deep sympathy, the impulse of the conjugal 
love and pride which perhaps _ primarily 
caused ‘‘that spirit of hers in aspiration to 
lift her from the earth,’’ or fails to shrink 
with horror from the dread consequences of 
even wifely ambition when unchecked, as she 
hears that long, shuddering sigh from the 
overburdened heart and sees the pale figure 
with wide-staring eyes vainly washing the 
hands that ‘‘ will ne’er be clean’’? Here was 
a mighty woman, this Lady Macbeth, and 
her life was worse than in vain. Her very 
strength, the opposite of Gertrude’s weak- 

















ness, was equally fatal, and preyed, like a 
fierce, corrosive poison, upon all it touched 
—upon gentleness, loyalty, womanliness, 
common humanity, her husband, herself, 
body and soul! What a lesson in lowliness 
of heart ! 

No other man has drawn such female char- 
acters as Shakespeare. No other than a poet 
could do it; no other poet than one of our 
race has done it; and even in our race Shake- 
speare stands alone. Many others, both Eng- 
lish and German, are great ; he is the master. 
He is true to his race, with whom love of true 
womanhood is a sort of religion; and _ his 
poet’s fullness supplements this human side 
of the Good Book itself, which is lacking in 
varying types of developed womanhood.* It 
is the Teutonic mind in contrast with the 
Hebrew mind. ‘To the Jew, woman was an 
inferior; to the Teuton she is a friend and 
consort. If, then, the women of our race 
would know and be what the men of our race 
love as their ideals, let them study Shake- 
speare and be what he makes his women. 

Nor can his delineations of strong manhood 
fail to make impressions deep and abiding in 
the hearts and characters of the young women 
who really study his works. ‘To be brought 
into communion with the profound reaches 
of Hamlet’s soul—to associate with the hon- 
esty of Horatio, with the sane integrity of 
Banquo, with the sturdy manliness of true- 
hearted Kent—to learn to know the concen- 
trated purpose and the fierce strength of the 
terrible Jew of Venice—to feel the benignant 
gentleness of the gracious Duncan—to watch 
with mingled admiration, horror, and disgust 
the swift ruin of the great warrior, Macbeth— 
to see the cold, malignant, serpentine power 
of Iago enfold his victims—to follow, with 
awe and soul-subduing pity, the unhinging of 
the mind, the slow heart-breaking, of the old 


Titan, King Lear—all this is to give a young 
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woman sound ideas of the strength and of the 
weakness of men—to furnish her with a stand- 
ard of manhood by which she will rarely 
fail to measure those around her, and by 
which she will be enabled to protect herself 
as far as any such knowledge can ever give 
protection. 

And not alone the delineation of manhood 
—moreover the essentially manly type and 
virile utterance of Shakespeare’s thought is of 
especial value to women. His is the ‘ litera- 
ture of power.’’ He gives them the utter- 
ances of a nature of prodigious compass and 
power and suggestiveness, and that nature is 
a man’s nature. It may be doubted whether 
any instruction has even approached being 
education for a woman which has not brought 
her in contact with the vigorous thought of 
men as opposed to women. Such contact 
and intercourse is indispensable to her best 
educational growth. 

How great, then, the privilege for Ameri- 
can women of having as a friend and counselor 
such a man’s nature as we find in Shake- 
speare’s works, and of communing with him 
in their own speech and at their own con- 
venience ! 

This is, indeed, a point of capital impor- 
tance—one that cannot be too much insisted 
on: ‘That he is our great race-poet, and that, 
as such, we are bound—for our own sakes, 
even more than for his—to do him honor, to 
know him and what he teaches. 

Suppose that the Greeks had not known 
their Homer. It is hardly too much to say 
that we should not now have those splendid 
remains of Greek literature and Greek art 
which are based upon the ‘tale of Troy di 
vine ;’’ that Alexander the Great would not 
have left the subtle Greek intellect in the 
track of his triumphal march of conquest 
through Asia into Africa, would not have 
founded the city of Alexandria to be the 





Perhaps the full meaning of this remark may be rendered plain bya citation : “ It is remarkable that the Jews, 


who, of the three great nations of antiquity, certainly produced in history and poetry the smallest number of illus- 
trious women, should have furnished the world with its supreme female ideal, and it,is also a striking illustration 
of the qualities which prove most attractive in women, that one of whom we know nothing except her gentle- 
ness and her sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power upon the world incomparably greater than was 
exercised by the most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Whatever may be thought of its theological 
propriety, there is, I think, little doubt that the Catholic reverence for the Virgin has done much to elevate 
and purify the ideal of women and to soften the manners of men. It has had an influence which the wor- 
ship of the Pagan goddesses could never possess, for those had been almost destitute of moral beauty, and 


especially of that kind of moral beauty which is peculiarly feminine. 


It supplies in a great measure 


the redeeming and ennobling element in that strange amalgam of religious, licentious, and military feeling 
which was formed around women in the age of chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or be- 
lief has wholly destroyed.”—(Lecky: History of Eurepean Morals, vol. ii, p. 389.) 

\ little attention will show, I think, that the first sentence of this extract is not altogether consonant 
with the rest of it. No woman of “whom we know nothing except her gentleness and her sorrow” could 
become or has ever become the world’s “supreme female ideal.’’ To the Jewess Mary, gentle and sorrow- 
ful, Christendom attributed all the virtues befitting the woman who should be called to be the Mother of God; 
and hence Christendom, and not the Jews, nor yet the Bible, furnished the supreme ideal, And the Christen- 
dom which did this included the Teuton as well as the Roman and the Greek, and was the Christendom of 


and subsequent to the fifth century. 
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nursery of the new faith yet to be born into 
the world three hundred and fifty years after 
his death, and would not have been—as he so 
wonderfully was—the forerunner preparing 
the way for the gospel of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, and for its extension by the philosophic, 
Greek-trained mind of Paul, the apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

That splendid expression of the national 
mind which we call Homer was probably the 


greatest single factor in the development of 


that Greek life which is to-day the admiration 
and amazement of the world. 

Let us profit by theexample. We, too, have 
in Shakespeare an expression of our race-mind 
as great in its different way as Homer. Tous 
Americans this can be made—should be made 
—a potent factor in keeping our vast and rap- 
idly growing nation true to those ancestral 
instincts which have already made it so 
great. 

The influence of this factor is not intellec- 
tual merely nor chiefly; its source lies in 
those depths of our human nature unfathomed 
by mere intellect. But only by such study as 
will develop character, as well as brains, is it 
that American women will be able to give 
the real aid they should give in furnishing 
America’s quota to the ideas of the world, to 
the progress of man. ‘Therefore let them 
study Shakespeare. Other poets need not be 
excluded, nor yet the great prose writers ; 
but let them be sure to study the master. 


Ho uns INstTITUTE, VA. 
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They will hand down the greatness of his soul 
to unborn generations. 

In no way can its influence upon our folk- 
life be greater than through our women—in 
no other way so rapid. 

We have already many peoples in our coun 
try. The Italian, the Welshman, the Pole, 
the Frenchman, the Irishman, the Hun, the 
German, the Anglo-Saxon from both sides of 
the Tweed, and the omnipresent Jew, are 
with us and of us. They represent the various 
branches of the great, conquering, civilizing 
Aryan family of peoples. Their stock is 
Sclavonic, Keltic, Latin, Scandinavian, Teu 
tonic, with all that those names imply of deed 
and thought in ages past. 

The union of these races in the United 
States should give the good qualities of all in 
the resulting predominant type. But to do 
this they must be made to conform to a good 
standard, yet a standard flexible enough— 
human enough—to permit and produce unity 
amid variety. Such an agency we have in 
the infinite humanity of our greatest poet, 
‘¢ Nature’s darling.”’ 

Think of the future of a nation with such 
elements as ours conformed to the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon type, nurtured in the morals of 
the New Testament, and bred upon the free 
human spirit of Shakespeare ! 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 





SHAKESPEARE AND MARSTON. 


‘THERE is a large field for investigation in 
relation to Shakespeare that has at present 
been very imperfectly worked on; I mean 
the allusions to him and his works that are to 
be found in the plays of contemporary dra- 
matists. Some of these have been gathered 
in books of extracts, of allusions, and the 
like, but their significance as bearing on the 
story of Shakespeare’s career has been left 
very much in the shade. I intend in the 
present paper to examine the works of Mars- 
ton with special regard to any reference that 
may be found in them to Shakespeare, choos- 
ing this author because he was the principal 
opponent of Jonson in the war of the play- 
houses from 1599 to 1601, in which Dekker, 
Chapman, and, as we shall see, Shakespeare 
also, took no inconsiderable part. 

Jonson says, in his conversation with Drum- 
mond, that his quarrel with Marston began 
by Marston’s representing him on the stage. 
[ cannot, however, find any trace of this. 
Previous to Jonson’s putting Marston before 
the public as Carlo Buffone, in Avery Man Out 
of His Humour, 1 do not believe that there 
exists, or ever did exist, any attack on Jonson 
made by Marston in a play. He had, however, 
been severely handled by him in his Satres 
on at least three occasions—in the character 
of Tubrio in Sazre i, in the same character in 
the Scourge of Villainy, vii, and as Jack of 
Paris Garden in the latter work, ix. 

In 1599 Marston’s first play was produced 
—the Histriomastix. It was published anony- 
mously in 1610, but the authorship is unmis- 
takable. It contains many of the peculiar 
words assigned to Marston under the charac- 
ter of Crispinus in the Poetaster; and is 
throughout so entirely like his other work, in 
style, in metre, and in phraseology, that there 
cannot be the least hesitation in rejecting the 
crude notion of Mr. R. Simpson that it was an 
old play of G. Peele’s worked over and re- 
produced. The date is also certain ; Marston 
did not write at all till 1597, and he appears 
in Henslowe’s Diary as the new [dramatic] 
poet, September 28th, 1599. Moreover, the 
fear of immediate invasion by the Spaniards 
inv. 4, ** The Spaniards are come,’’ and the 
direct allusion to the play as ‘‘ Plato’s Hs- 
‘riomastix’’ by Jonson, in Every Man Out of 
His Humour, necessitates this date—in fact, 
there can be little doubt that this is the very 
play that Henslowe made a payment for 
on September 28th, 1599. All other extant 


I. 


plays of Marston were written for children’s 
companies unconnected with Henslowe, and 
he had too high an opinion of his own merits 
to allow any of his productions to remain 
unpublished. 

Having thus, then, fixed the time of the 
commencement of Marston’s dramatic career, 
we are at once able to further our Shake- 
spearian investigations. For this Wistriomastix 
play contains an undoubted allusion to Shake- 
speare’s Zroylus and Cressida, and thus proves 
the truth of my now nine-year-old conjecture, 
based solely on metrical tests, that the earliest 
form of that play dated late in 1598 or early 
in 1599, before the production of Dekker and 
Chettle’s plays on the same subject in April 
and May of 1599. But Zroylus and Cressida, 
in the line i, 111, 73, ‘‘ When rank Zhersttes 
opes his mastick jaws,’’ undoubtedly refers, 


not to Dekker’s Satromastix, nor to Mars- 
ton’s Histriomastix, but to the same Zherto- 
mastix appended not to an anonymous play, 
but to the satires of John Marston, dated on 
the title-page 1599, but 


entered in the 
Stationers’ Register, September 8th, 1598. 
It must not, however, be inferred that be- 
cause Histriomastix is, in a sense, an answer 
to Shakespeare’s representation of Marston as 
Thersites, that the poet Posthaste of A/7strio- 
mastix is Shakespeare. Such a conclusion 
could only be arrived at in utter ignorance of 
the stage history at the time. A play pro- 
duced by the Admiral’s company could not 
satirize the Chamberlain’s, with whom they 
were just then on most friendly terms ; these 
two were the patent monopoly companies— 
it is in an outside, unauthorized traveling 
scratch company that we must look for Post- 
haste and his fellows. We find such a com- 
pany in that acting at the Curtain. On Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1597-8, and again on June 22d, 
1600, and again on December 31st, 1601, 
attempts were made by the authorities to 
limit the companies to two, the Chamber- 
lain’s and Admiral’s; yet this company was 
certainly acting in 1599 and 1600—at first, 
apparently, anonymously, afterward under 
the name of the Earl of Derby’s men. In 
1602 it reappeared under that of the Earl of 
Worcester’s. This company seems to have 
originated in the fag end of the Earl of Pem- 
broke’s, when the neain body of that com- 
pany joined the Admiral’s in October, 1597, 
and to have received an important accession 
in 1599, in the spring, when they were joined 
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by Heywood (actor and poet) from the 
Admiral’s company, and Beeston, Duke, 
Pallant, and Kempe from the Chamberlain’s. 
Chapman ‘left the Admiral’s company about 
the same time. 

Now, Chapman and Heywood had _ been 
the chief support of the Admiral’s men for 
many years, and their leaving them would no 
doubt produce a sore feeling, in addition to 
the general annoyance caused by the estab- 
lishment of a third man’s company in Lon- 
don. 

I have little doubt, then, that Astriomas- 
tix was directed against this company, and it 
becomes necessary, both on account of the 
near connection between this play and Shake- 
speare’s career, and still more on account of the 
heap of unfounded hypotheses raised by uncri- 
tical guessers, to examine into details more 
fully than would otherwise be desirable. There 
are two writers for the stage in the characters 
of this play. One Chrysoganus, a ‘servant to 
all the Muses,’’ asks ten pounds for a play, 
and does not get it because Posthaste will 
supply one cheaper. This all points at Chap- 
man, not at Jonson, as Mr. Simpson sup- 
posed. Chapman had up to the time of his 
leaving Henslowe higher payments than any 
other author. He received eight pounds ten 
shillings for Zhe World Runs on Wheels in 
this very year. Jonson was far from being a 
student of geometry or astronomy, and the 
idea that Chrysoganus represents Marston and 
Jonson at once, which was Mr. Simpson’s de- 
vice for getting out of the difficulty, is ludi- 
crously absurd. The other poet, Posthaste, 
who can extemporize plays which when acted 
turn out to be other authors’ productions 
vamped up in a travestied condition; who 
works cheaply ; is actor as well as poet; be- 
longs to a traveling company; has been a 
ballad writer, etc , cannot well be any one 
but Heywood. He wrote or ‘‘had a main 
finger in’’ two hundred and twenty plays ; he 
received only five pounds a play from Hens- 
lowe while at work for him; he was actor and 
playwright at once; he was at this date ( (1599) 
writing his Edward JV forthe Earl of Derby’ S 
men at the Curtain, who were repeatedly 
obliged to travel for their satirical propensi- 
ties ; and finally was an introducer of ballads 
in his plays to an unprecedented extent. 
See, for example, his Zucrece. Posthaste is, 
moreover, praised for his use of 


* No new luxury of blandishment,”’ 


but plenty of old England’s mother-words, 


which is Heywood’s style exactly. The 
learned editor of Mr. Simpson’s edition has 
applied this to Shakespeare. If Heywood is 
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the poet Posthaste, then the actors are Kempe, 
Beeston, Duke, and Pallant. It will not con- 
cern us now to identify these ; but Imaysay that 
they are the same company as the actors enu- 
merated in the Poetaster, and also that the com- 
pany of Bottom, Quince, etc., in Midsummer 
Nigh? s Dream, refers to the same men. This 
would re equire a monograph to investigate thor 
oughly ; but it is clear that although the love 
parts of that play are as old as 1592, these 
comic parts were inserted in 1599. The real 
offense that Derby’s men gave to the Cham- 
berlain’s and the Admiral’s was, I believe, 
that in this year they were invited to perform 
in the Christmas festivities at Court, where 
no men’s companies had been admitted ex- 
cept the two favored monopolies since 1593; 
it had even been made a matter of reproach 
to the Curtain men in the letter of the Master 
of the Revels, February, 1597-8, that they 
‘had prepared no play for her Majesty.’’ 
(Compare JZ. WV. D. 1, 2.) The companies 
referred to in H/istriomastix li, 4, are the 
Chamberlain’s, the Admiral’s, the Children 
of the Chapel, and l.ord Derby’s, called 1 

this play Sir Oliver Owlet’s, because at first 
they had difficulty in finding a patron, who 
was, therefore, living in the 
dark. 

I have been obliged to dwell thus long on 
points remote from my immediate subject 
because so much gue sswork by previous writers 
had to be cleared out of the way. The sum 
of what concerns us now is that Shakespeare 
wrote his Zrov/us and Cressida in 1599, dis 
tinctly alluding to Marston (Theriomastix) as 
Thersites, and probably to his beating by 
Jonson (see ii, 1), which we know, from the 
conversations with Drummond, actually took 
place, when Jonson also took his pistol from 
him. ‘This gives us leave to conjecture that 
Pistol, in Henry V and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, with his play scraps, etc., 1s a rep 
resentation of Marston, who quotes previous 
plays both in his satires and his comedies, 
accompanied with language of which Pistol’s 
is scarcely an exaggeration, not to say a ca- 
ricature. Marston, in 1599, puts a travesty of 
this Zroylvs and Cressida in the mouth of 
Posthaste—Heywood, and Marston and his 
play are satirized in Every Man in His Hu- 
mour by Jonson as Carlo Buffone and Plato’s 
Histriomastix. So much for A7s¢riomastix. 

3efore 1600, Marston had left the Admiral’s 
and was writing for the Paul’s Children, then 
recently reopened after their long inhibition. 
His first play for them was Axfonio and Mel- 
Hida, of which the first part was acted in the 
latter end of 1599 and the second part in the 
spring of 1600. Asthe year 1599 is expressly 
mentioned in the scene with the Printer, it 


described as 








Mr. Simpson and his editors to issue a state- 
ment that it was produced in 1598. ‘This 
date is the keystone of Mr. Simpson’s baseless 
hypotheses. What most concerns us in this 
play are the allusions, direct or indirect, to 
Shakespeare. 

The armed epilogue, a hit at the armed 
prologue of Shakespeare’s Zroylus and Cres- 
vida, which gave Jonson an opportunity of 
ridiculing Marston by his armed prologue to 
the Poetaster, ismore noticeable than the quasi- 
Shakespearian touches. ‘There are, however, 
a few of these. The whole character of 
Rosaline is a weak imitation of Shakespeare’s 
seatrice ; the fat Sir Jeffrey Balurdo is a tra- 
vesty of Falstaff, and there can be no doubt 
of the direct allusions in the following pas- 
sage : 


Act V, 1: 


Balurdo, Do me right 
And dub me knight, 
Balurdo, 


Compare 2 Henry IV: V, iii: 
Silence. Do me right 


And dub me knight, 
Samingo. 


[ do not intend on this occasion to enter 
into the question as to whether any individ- 
uals are pointed at in this play; but I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that Balurdo, 
who here uses the words of the Silence of 
Shakespeare, is identical with Fungoso, the 
kinsman of Justice Silence in Jonson’s Every 
Man Out of His Humour. This first part of 
Antonio and Mellida is a comedy ; the sec- 
ond part is a ranting Sturm und Drang trag- 
edy. It is clearly a rival play to the Hamlet 
of 1600. In it we have a son who avenges 
his father’s death ; a ghost who ‘ lamentably 
cries Revenge!’’ and works his way mole- 
like under the stage; a mother to whom her 
husband’s murderer is a suitor; and a son 
whose mistress has met her death through her 
love to him. There is also a nurse directly 
imitated from the Nurse in Romeo and Jultet. 
Of other allusions to Hamlet, we find : 


‘The other ghost assumed my father’s shape, 
Both cried, ‘Revenge!’ ’’ (I, iii). 


“ The pangs of anguish rip my cerecloth up, 
And, lo! the ghost of old Andrugio 
Forsakes his coffin. ‘ Antonio, Revenge! 
I was imprisoned by Piero’s hand. 
Revenge my blood! Take spirit, gentle boy, 
Revenge my blood!’ 
“Thy mother yields consent 
To be his wife and give his blood a son 
That made her husbandless, and doth complot 
To make her sonless; but before I touch 
The banks of rest, my ghost shall visit her” (III, i). 
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shows inexcusable carelessness on the part of 
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In other scenes this ghost cries ‘‘ Murder !”’ 
Srom beneath and groans under the stage. 
in Act T¥, Se. 1; 


“‘ By the dread brow of triple Hecaté !”’ 


is apparently introduced for the sole purpose 
of correcting the pronunciation of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘triple Hecat’’ in Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Antonio, to accomplish his revenge, dis- 
guises himself as a fool, which is a plain 
parallel to Hamlet’s feigned madness. 

There are also allusions to other plays—to 
the ghost that cries Vindicta and sits in state 
on the step to witness the accomplishment of 
his revenge in the old /eronymo, or rather, 
the Spanish Tragedy, which arrangement 1s 
carefully reproduced. Also to Zitus Andront- 
cus, V, i, when Titus feeds Saturninus on his 
children’s flesh. 


Ant. Fall to, good Duke! Oh! these are worthless 
cates: 
You have no stomach to them. Look, look here! 
Here lies a dish to feast thy father’s gorge; 
Here’s flesh and blood which I am sure thou lovest. 
[ Pointing to Duke's dead son. 
—Antonio’s Revenge, V, 1. 


This play of Andronicus was revived by the 
Chamberlain’s company in 1600, and /ero- 
nymo by the Chapel Children in the same year, 
as we know from an often-quoted passage in 
the Induction to Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels. 

In the same year (1600) Marston produced 
Pasquil and Katharine; or, Jack Drums 
Entertainment. This play was published 
anonymously in 1601, but there is not the 
least doubt as to its authorship or date. It 
contains many of the words satirized by Jon- 
son in the Poetaster, and was produced in a 
leap year, which cannot be one anterior to 
1600, because the inhibition of the Paul’s 
Children was in force in 1592 and 1596. In 
it there is a character, Monsieur John fo’ de 
King, who is introduced by the elder Brabant 
to his wife as if she were a courtesan. He 
finds no difficulty in this lady’s conquest and 
is all through the play represented as a lustful 
pursuer of every woman he meets. 

Now compare this passage from Jonson’s 
conversations with Drummond: ‘‘ He had 
many quarrels with Marston; beat him and 
took his pistol from him ; wrote his Poefaster 
on him. The beginning of them was that 
Marston represented him in [on] the stage in 
his youth given to venerie.’’ And then, in 
immediate conjunction with this: ‘A man 
made his own wife to court him, whom he 
enjoyed two years,’’ etc., etc. 

It is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
‘* strange accident,’’ as Jonson calls it, is the . 
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same as that in the play, and that M. John 
fo’ de King is the character in which Marston 
put Jonson on the boards as addicted to 
venerie. 

It would take us beyond the limit of this 
present paper to examine the other characters 
of this play. In a future paper I hope to 
identify all of them. Rather here would I 
call attention to the way in which Jonson 
ignores the fact that he had first attacked 
Marston on the stage in the personage of Carlo 
Buffone. Nevertheless, Marston was, after all, 
the primary aggressor. ‘Tubrio, in his first 
satire, who ‘‘ melts and consumes in pleasure’s 


IN THE 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


surquedry,’’ as much as John fo’ de King 
does—whose clothes are noted for their French 
herring-bones in the Scourge of Villainy (sat. 
7), and who has been serving in the Nether 
lands—is surely Jonson. Jonson’s answer to 
this first attack in 1598 was a bodily thrashing ; 
his answer to the second in 1600 was the 
Poetaster, acted early in 1601. ‘Then came 
Dekker’s Satiromastix in the same year, and 
betore its close we find Marston, Jonson, 
Chapman, and Shakespeare all contributing 
to the Phoenix and the Turtle. This fixes 


the date of the apparent reconciliation which 
terminated this three years’ quarrel, 
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THERE lieth, out beyond a stormless mere 


Whose waves are never stirred by ruder oar 


Than dips beside a dreamer’s boat, a shore 
Enchanted; ’tis the poet’s land, and here, 


Beyond the reach of change in passing year 


Or century, fresh as in days of yore 


Still stands the forest. 


’Neath the oak-trees, hoar 


With mossy age, in all their old-time cheer 


The Duke’s gay train of courtiers laugh ; afar 


The roving shepherds sing ; 


while through the shade 


Walks glad Orlando, with his wayward maid 

Wayward, but gentle, too ; for now the star 

Of love beams on him from her tender eyes, 

And he dwells ever under cloudless skies, 
tomo. 21st, 1583. 
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THE KESSELSTADT PICTURE. 


IV. THE DEATH MASK. 


On November 18th, 1841, Count and 


Canon Francis von Kesselstadt died in May- 


ence. In June, 1842, the paintings, etc., 
belonging to this nobleman were sold at auc- 
tion in that town. Among them was a small 
picture, painted in oil, on parchment, repre- 
senting a corpse, with the head surrounded by 
a wreath, lying in state on a bed. In the 
background is a burning taper and the date 
AO 1637 in gold letters. ‘This picture was 
purchased by S. Jourdan, an antiquary, living 
in Mayence, who sold it in 1847 to Ludwig 
Becker. The latter was a portrait painter, 
and lived in Darmstadt, and the Grand Duke 
of Hesse appointed him ‘ Court painter.”’ 
In 1845 or 1846 he moved to Mayence. 
Here he saw the little painting, which he 
purchased in 1847 from Jourdan, as before 
stated. 

This picture is said to have been in the 
possession of the Kesselstadt family for more 
than a century. 
whose estate it formed part when sold at auc- 
tion in 1842) was a collector and lover of pic- 
tures. He owned portraits of many historical 
personages, among which may be named 
those of Albrecht von Brandenburg, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Henry IV, Martin Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Albrecht Diirer, and Martin Schén. 
He also had a number of portraits of cele- 
brated poets, and, among the latter, this little 
picture, which was afterwards bought by 


Francis von Kesselstadt (of 


Becker, occupied a prominent place, bearing 
the inscription : 


‘< TRADITIONEN NACH SHAKESPEARE,”’ 
(‘* According to tradition, Shakespeare.’’) 


In this connection it is only proper to state 
that Ludwig Becker, in a little pamphlet in 
which he gives the details of his purchase, 
etc., of this portrait, states that Count and 
Canon Francis von Kesseistadt died in the 
year 1843; but the date given above as the 
year of his death (1841) is that stated by 
Dr. Herrmann Schaaffhausen in_ his article 
‘‘Ueber die Todtenmaske Shakespeare’s,”’ 
published in the /Jahrduch of the German 
Shakespeare Society for 1875. 

Professor N. Miiller, of Mayence, who 
knew the Count and Canon Francis von 
Kesselstadt quite well from 1790, wrote 
Becker a letter dated February 28th, 1847, in 
which he says he saw this picture in the 
Count’s collection, and that he knew the 
Count refused ‘‘some very handsome offers 
from the parties anxious to become pur- 
chasers’’ of it, and that it was always re- 
ceived by all the visitors to his gallery as an 
authentic portrait of Shakespeare. 

The date on the picture, 1637, did not 
correspond with the year in which Shake- 
speare died, 1616, and Becker formed the 
idea that it had probably been copied from 
some older one or from a cast or statue. He 
subsequently ascertained that a plaster-of- 
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Paris cast of a face had also formed part of 
the Count’s collection, but that on the sale of 
his effects it had received little consideration, 
and no one remembered who had bought it. 
Becker was not discouraged, however, and 
in 1849, two years after he had purchased the 
little picture, he tells us he found the Mask he 
was searching for in Mayence, “in a broker’s 
shop, amongst rags and articles of the mean- 
est description.”’ 


DN 


THE DEATH MASK,—FIG. I, 


Becker at once recognized the cast from 
its likeness to the picture, but I cannot dis- 
cover any resemblance. Others, however, 
have pronounced that the picture has evi- 
dently been copied from the Mask. The 
excellent engravings of the picture and the 
Mask, which accompany this article, were 
made with the greatest care from  photo- 
graphs taken from the originals, and will 
enable the reader to judge of the resemblance 
said to exist between the two. 

In 1849 Ludwig Becker went to England, 
taking the Mask and the little oil painting 
with him. Here they were examined by the 
authorities of the British Museum and by 
many others. In 1850 Becker went to Mel- 
bourne, leaving the Mask and picture in the 
custody of Professor Owen, of the British 
Museum. Becker died April 24th, 1861, while 
on an expedition across the Australian conti- 
nent under the auspices of the British Gov- 
ernment. On the fact of his death becoming 
known to Professor Owen, the latter returned 
the Mask and picture to his brothers, and 
since then they have been in the custody of 
Dr. Ernest Becker, of Darmstadt. 

The Mask has evidently been made from a 
dead face. It is of plaster-of-Paris, and is of 
a dirty yellow color. This yellowish appear- 
ance is owing to the oil with which it has 
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been covered, and which has soaked into it. 
This oil was probably rubbed on it when an- 
other copy was made from it, and would 
seem to indicate that it has been used to 
model from. Some hairs adhere to the mous- 
tache and the beard on the Mask, and also 
on the eyebrows and eyelashes. These hairs 
have been proven, by examination with the 
microscope, to be human. ‘They are of a 
reddish brown or auburn color, and corres 
pond to the color of the beard and hair on 
the Stratford bust and the description of its 
original color on that effigy. With regard to 
this, however, it is only proper to state that 
the hair of a person which has been naturally 
of a dark color when living often turns to a 
reddish brown on being cut off and kept for 
a long time. This is probably caused by 
chemical change in the coloring matter in 
the hair, owing to want of the nourish- 
ment which it received when growing. 

To explain how these hairs became affixed 
to the Mask, it will be necessary to say a few 
words about the manner in which masks are 
made, which was probably employed in mak- 
ing this one also. The first process is to 
make an impression or mould of the face. A 
band of cloth is placed around the head of 
the person whose face is to be copied. This 
band encircles the head about where the ears 
are, and leaves exposed all the chin and 
forehead—in fact, the entire face in front of 
it. Soft wax is now poured over the face, 
and is kept by the band from running too 


THE DEATH MASK.—FIG. 2. 


far. 
moved. The eyebrows, eyelashes, mous- 
tache, and beard have been previously greased 
or covered with soap and water to prevent 
the wax from adhering to the hairs. In spite 
of this precaution, however, some few of the 


It quickly hardens, and is easily re- 
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hairs will adhere to the wax mould, and are 
pulled out of the skin when the wax is re- 
moved. This mould is now an exact copy 
of the face from which it has been taken, but, 
of course, it is the opposite of a human face, 
for where the protuberances of the latter are, 
they are represented in the mould by corres- 
ponding indentations. Among sculptors the 
result of this process is known as a ‘‘ flying 
mould.” 


THE DEATH MASK.—FIG, 3. 


The mould is then oiled and filled with 
liquid plaster-of-Paris or wax. When this is 
taken out of the mould, a perfect cast repre- 
senting each detail of the face from which it 
was taken appears, and in this process some 
of the hairs which had adhered to the mould 
are transferred to the cast. Frequently the 
mould becomes broken in making a cast, and 
then the cast has to be oiled to make another 
mould. The yellowish appearance of the 
Death Mask would indicate, as before stated, 
that it had been used to produce another 
mould. A cast of the face only is technically 
termed a ‘‘ mask.”’ 

It would seem probable in the case of the 
Death Mask that a wax mask was first cast in 
the mould, as the Mask shows a slight wave 
along the bridge of the nose, and also a flat- 
tened surface, where the pores of the skin 

which are everywhere else perceptible—are 
lost. This has been caused by some pressure 
on the nose. Had the pressure been exerted 
on the nose of the dead face the bones of the 
nasal organ would have resisted the pressure, 
and no such flatness would have resulted as 
appears in the Death Mask. From this wax 
face another mould was probably made, and 
in this the Death Mask was cast. 

Now let us trace the course that the hairs 
adhering to the Death Mask would have to 
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take if this theory be correct. From the 
dead face they adhered to the wax ‘flying 
mould.’’ In this was cast a wax face and 
they adhered to this, and from this cast an- 
other mould was made, either of wax or plas- 
ter, which retained the hairs. In this mould 
the Death Mask was finally cast, and these 
hairs appear in it. ‘The hairs would easily 
pass from one to the other—from mould to 
mask, and vice versa—as no precautions were 
taken to prevent them from doing so. 

The Death Mask is in a fair state of preser- 
vation. A small fragment has been broken 
off the lower right side of the nose. Some 
persons have thought that this was caused by 
a portion of the plaster having there adhered 
to the mould; but the shape of the damaged 
place is such as to lead to the conclusion that 
it was the result of a knock from the side. On 
the other side of the nose there are indica- 
tions of the plaster having been touched with 
aknife. Lines have been cut in the mous- 
tache and chin-beard to represent the hairs. 
A portion of the left upper lip has been acci- 
dentally removed and a part of the eyelashes 
of the left eye have disappeared. 

Over the right eyebrow there is an indenta- 
tion or scar on the forehead of the Mask ex- 
tending towards the right side. More will be 
said about this hereafter. 

On the back edge of the Mask there has 
been placed the inscription : 


+ A° Dz. 1616. 


THE DEATH MASK,—FIG, 4. 


It has evidently been made with a blunt 
stick when the plaster was soft, and has no 
appearance of having been cut afterwards. If 
the latter had been the case, the letters would 
have presented a sharper appearance than 


they do. The figures are similar to those 
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used at the date inscribed on it, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they were put there 
at a later date. 

The same inscription is also to be seen on 
two other angles in the interior of the Mask, 
Here they have not been touched by persons 
handling the cast, and they are in a better 
state of preservation than those first referred 
to, which are more exposed. 

The surface of the Mask represents the 
pores of the skin with the greatest accuracy, 
and the incised lines which appear in the 
moustache and chin beard are those which 
have been made by the person making the 
Mask. It is impossible to obtain a cast of 
each hair as in life, for the grease and plaster 
cause them to stick together, and it is usual 
to cut the lines in the cast to imitate the hair. 
This must not be supposed to detract from 
the evidence that it is a cast from a face, and 
it furnishes no argument in favor of the Mask 
being a mere work of art. Indeed the skin 
surface so perfectly exhibited in the Mask 
forbids any such idea. 

Regarding the question whether the art of 
making masks was known as early as Shake- 
speare’s time, it can safely be answered in the 
affirmative. As far back as the time of Pliny 
(A. D. 23) masks were made. In his A//sto 
ria Naturalis, published about A. D. 77, he 
states that the first person who made a plaster 
mould of a human face, from which a cast 
was subsequently made, was Lysistratus of 
Sicyon (321 B.C.). It is true that Pliny 
does not state that the mould was taken from 
a dead face; but if they were able to take 
them from the living, it would be easier to 
make the impression from the dead. 

The passage from Pliny’s Astoria Natu- 
ralts, Lib. XXXV, 44, is as follows: 

‘‘Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie 
ipsa primus omnium expressit, .ceraque in 
eam formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit 
Lysistratus Sicyonius, frater Lysippi, de quo 
diximus. Hic et similitudinem reddere in- 
stituit: ante eum quam pulcherrimas facere 
studebant. Idem et de signis effigiem expri- 
mere invenit. Crevitque res in tantum, ut 
nulla signa, statuzve, sine argilla fierent. 
Quo apparet, antiquiorem hanc fuisse scien- 
tiam, quam fundendi aeris.”’ 

A mask of Martin Luther is in existence. 
He died at Eisleben in 1546. Another 
one of Tasso, who died in 1595, is also ex- 
tant. 

It has been suggested that many of the 
figures in the old monuments in existence in 
England have probably been modelled from 
casts made from moulds taken from the faces 
of those that they represent, and the placid 
expression of their faces would seem to sup- 
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port this theory. If this be so there must 
have been men in England who understood 
how to make a mould from a dead face. Wax 
was, also, sometimes used, and casts of the 
faces of celebrated persons were frequently 
colored and used on lay figures. These were 
dressed in the garments worn by the deceased 
in life, and doubtless many who saw them 
lying in state believed them to be the corpses 
themselves. In the Chapel of St. Erasmus, 
Westminster Abbey, in an old closet, many of 
these lay figures may still be seen. In an ac- 
count of the Abbey, published in 1754, it is 
stated that ‘‘ these effigies resembled the de- 
ceased as nearly as possible, and were wont to 
be exposed at the funerals of our princes, and 
other great personages in open chariots, with 
their proper ensigns of royalty or honor ap- 
pended.’’ ‘The same account states that the 
efigy of King Edward VI was originally 
clothed in crimson velvet robes, but time had 
made these resemble leather; but that those 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I were 
stripped of everything of value. The effigies 
of King William, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Anne are handsomely dressed in lace and 
velvet. Here, also, was Nelson’s figure, and 
Cromwell was here. 

The mould from which Cromwell’s face was 
cast was afterwards found. 

The above instances fully establish the fre- 
quency of making masks of the dead. It 
now remains to inquire if the mask said to 
be that of Shakespeare really is his. In the 
first place, the theory relied on to account 
for the possession of a mask of Shakespeare 
by Count and Canon von Kesselstadt is 
utterly without facts to sustain it. 

A mould is thought to have been taken from 
Shakespeare’s face after death for the pur- 
pose of making the Stratford bust, and it 
was supposed to have been afterwards sent to 
London to Gerard Johnson or to his son, one 
of whom was the sculptor of the bust. A cast 
from this mould having been made, one of the 
ancestors of Count Francis von Kesselstadt 1s 
there supposed to have seen it, and, after it 
had served its purpose, purchased it from the 
sculptor. It then remained in his family, and 
finally descended to Count Francis von Kes- 
selstadt. This is, of course, pure theory 
without anything to sustain it. None of the 
Kesselstadt family are known to have gone to 
England, though they might have done so 
without any record of their journey having 
been preserved. Then, again, how is the pic- 
ture of the man on his death-bed to be ac- 
counted for? Some people have supposed 


that the date on it, 1637, refers to the time 
when it was copied from the cast, but I do 
not think the picture represents the same per- 
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son as the Mask, and am in favor of agreeing 
with those who regard it as a portrait of Ben 
Jonson. It is said to strongly resemble the 
portrait of the latter at Dulwich College. 
1637 1s the year Ben Jonson died, and it 
probably represents him lying in state. If 
the ancestor of Count von Kesselstadt ob- 
tained a cast of Shakespeare’s face while in 
England, he might also have purchased this 
portrait of Ben Jonson. It is true that Pro- 
fessor Miiller states that it had the inscription 
under it that, according to tradition, it was 
Shakespeare, but might not this inscription 
have been under the Mask when they both 
hung in the same collection, and Professor 
Miiller have confounded the two? 

Such is the history of the Death Mask, and 
that most careful and learned writer, Dr. C. 
M. Ingleby, in his chapter on ‘The Por- 
traiture of Shakespeare,’’ published in Part I 
of his Shakespeare: The Man and the Book, 
4to, London: 1877, p. 84, says of it: “1 
must candidly say I am not able to spot a 
single suspicious fact in the brief history of 
this most curious relic.”’ 


Professor Owen, of the British Museum, 


stated that if the fact that the Mask originally 
came from England could be satisfactorily 
established, there was hardly any price that 
the Museum would have hesitated to pay for 


it. It is said that ten thousand pounds was 
the sum Becker asked for it. 

Regarding the indentation over the right 
eyebrow, which has been referred to above, 
Professor John S. Hart, who saw the Mask in 
Darmstadt, wrote that it was ‘‘ merely a flake 
of the plaster fallen or rubbed off.’’ William 
Page subsequently went to Darmstadt spe- 
cially to examine the Death Mask. He says, 
concerning this indentation (4 Study of 
Shakespeare's Portraits, 48mo, London: 
1876, p. 59): ‘‘ From the photographs, I 
knew there must be some indentation and 
a loss of the texture of the skin in this dis- 
colored place, which, for some reason, had 
received the colored wash thus unequally. 
My first attempt to take an impression of 
this spot, together with a part of the fore- 
head, failed, having tried it in soft modelling 
wax, which adhered somewhat and was dis- 
torted and lost in removing ; but the depres- 
ston in the spot was well shown in the re/vef 
of the wax at that point. My next attempt 
was in white, harder wax, with gauze inter- 
vening. This mould, though less delicate in 
parts, was very successful, and gave me a 
good cast in plaster; where the ¢ndentation 
is plainly visible, it may, perhaps, have been 
looked on as a defect, and has certainly been 
partially filled up. In the plain white of 
plaster the depression is still to be seen, 
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though in the discolored spot over the brow 
I could not at first detect it.”’ 

Mr. Page also made twenty-six measures 
from the Death Mask, which he afterwards 
compared with the Stratford bust. On page 
48 of the above-quoted book he says: ‘Of 
these twenty-six measures, at least ten or 
twelve fit exactly corresponding points in the 
Stratford bust, which any one may verify if 
he will take the trouble to interpret the dia- 
gram here annexed and reduce all the meas- 
urements to solid geometry. Few persons 
need be told that this planet never did, at 
any one moment, contain two adult heads, 
whose faces agreed in any dozen like meas- 
ures, and the law of probabilities makes it 
remote when such an epoch will arrive. To 
a working artist’s mind, the agreement of 
these measures is either a miracle, or demon- 
stration that they are from the same face. 

«* And, still further, the failure or misfit of 
the other more than dozen measures is con- 
fined to those parts of the face where there is 
acknowledged error on the part of the sculp- 
tor of the Stratford bust. In the language of 
science, ‘measures are the inflexible judges 
placed above all opinions supported only by 
imperfect observations.’ 

‘¢Tt is, indeed, singular that such an agree- 
ment in measure with the Stratford bust 
should not have been noted or published by 
the distinguished scholars and scientists in 
whose care the Mask was during its sojourn in 
England; but so far as I know, it has not 
hitherto been done.”’ 

Friswell (Life Portraits of William Shake- 
speare, 4to, London: 1864, p. 17) thus 
compares the Death Mask and the Stratford 
bust: ‘* The Mask has a short upper lip, the 
bust a very long one; but this discrepancy is 
accounted for on the supposition that the 
sculptor had an accident with the nose. The 
nostrils are drawn up, almost painfully ; the 
same is visible in the bust. There are several 
other points of resemblance, but .these are 
very minute. 

‘¢ On the other hand, the cast differs very 
widely from the bust sazd to have been cut 
from it. The nose is utterly unlike; in the 
cast it is a fine, thin, aquiline nose, and, as 
there can be no doubt that the cast is from a 
dead face, one feels irresistibly the force of 
Mrs. Quickly’s s¢mz/e in the much-contested 
quotation, as altered by Mr. Collier’s ‘old 
corrector ;’ 


‘«¢ His nose was as sharpas a pen ona table of green 
frieze.’ 


‘* The face is a sharp oval, that of the bust 
isa blunt one; the chin is narrow and pointed, 
that of the bust rounded or rather square, 
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and full of force; the cheeks are thin and 
drawn in, those of the bust full, fat, and 
almost coarse. Exception has also been taken 
to the age of the person expressed in this cast, 
some asserting that it is too young in look 
for the years of our poet at his death. But 
here we are in favor of the cast. Some time 
after death the skin seems to relax, the 
wrinkles to fill out, and the expression of 
care becomes one of quietude and peace. 
There are, moreover, plenty of indications 
of ‘crow’s feet’ and wrinkles at the corners of 
the eyes ; and the face, while it wants utterly 
the jovial look of the bust, is certainly one of 
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we may cite the cast from the features of Na- 
poleon the Great preserved in the Invalides. 
Looking at it, with its drawn face and 
sharpened nose, one would rather think it a 
mask of the fine, thin features of Voltaire, 
than of the round and massive head of the 
conqueror Napoleon I.”’ 

Some years ago W. J. Thoms suggested 
that the Death Mask might be that of Cer- 
vantes, the author of Don Quixote, who died 
in Madrid in 1616. He further added that 
the features of the Mask resembled the pic 
tures of Cervantes more than Shakespeare. 

The portraits of Cervantes which are extant 
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a person who might have suffered, thought, 
and felt. . . * ° . . 
‘* Lastly, it may be noted in regard to the 
Mask of the face in the custody of Professor 
Owen, that the extreme thinness of the nose 
and of the cheeks does not so much militate 
against its genuineness as one would suppose. 
The features alter extremely after death with 
most persons; and although Shakespeare is 
said to have died after a very short illness, he 
may have lost much flesh. ‘The ‘tombe 
maker,’ wishing to exhibit him ad vivum, 
would alter this. As a parallel instance of 
extreme difference between life and death, 
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are all founded on a description of his appear- 
ance given by the author of Don Quixote 
himself. He describes himself as having a 
long face, chestnut-brown hair, silver-gray 
beard, which was originally of a golden color; 
a smooth, open brow, a clear eye with ani- 
mated expression, a well-formed, aquiline 
nose, very small mouth, defective teeth, a 
dark complexion, and medium height. 

From this description artists have con- 
structed portraits of Cervantes, but no picture 
or engraving of him has any other authority 
for its foundation. 

Cervantes died in the greatest poverty and 
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his burial was of the plainest description. 
No ceremony of any kind is known to have 
been observed. No tombstone was erected 
over his grave. In view of such facts as these, 
is it at all probable that any one should have 
conceived the idea of making a mask from 
his face ? 

Another fact in relation to this matter re- 
mains to be stated. Cervantes was born in 
1547 and did not die until 1616. He was 
therefore sixty-eight years old at the time of 
his death. ‘The latter was caused by dropsy. 


Now the Death Mask resembles the face of a 
man of fifty-two, which was Shakespeare’s 
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age, much more nearly than sixty-eight, and 
no one for an instant will think that it has 
any resemblance to the face of one who died 
of dropsy—where the features are much 
swollen. 

Mr. Page always had the greatest faith in 
the Death Mask. He desired to paint a por- 
trait of Shakespeare, and decided to adopt 
the Mask as the basis of his work, using also 
the Stratford bust, the Droeshout engraving, 
and the Chandos portrait. He first obtained 
thirteen photographs representing the Mask 
from different points of view. From these he 
made two clay masks of life size, but finally 
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he decided to make a colossal mask in plaster. 
This he did, and in another one of similar 
size he restored the small portions missing in 
the original Death Mask. In August, 1874, 
he went to Darmstadt especially to see the 
Mask. Dr. Becker gave him the fullest facili- 
ties for examining it, and permitted him. to 
take photographs of it, to make accurate 
measurements with calipers, and to make im- 
pressions from portions of it. On his return 
to New York he made a life-sized bust in 
plaster, from which a bronze casting was 
finally made. 

This bust is very handsome, and is a faith- 
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ful rendering of the Mask. It is of the head 
and shoulders only. Looking at it from the 
front, one sees how strong the likeness is to 
the Stratford bust. The opening of the eyes 
by Mr. Page, and giving the face an air of 
life, instead of the painfully sad expression 
shown in the Death Mask, of course has much 
to do with this ; but let any unprejudiced and 
competent critic place this bust alongside of 
a gray cast of the Stratford bust and he will 
be struck with the resemblance between them. 
The chief points of difference are the short 
nose of the Stratford bust as compared with 
the longer one of Page’s bust, and the more 
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receding forehead of the latter in opposi- 
tion to the prominent one of the Stratford 
bust. 

A beautiful crayon drawing of Page’s bust, 
representing the full-face view, was made, | 
believe, by the artist himself, and the few 
photographs of this which were taken are 
treasured by their fortunate possessors. 

Numerous photographs of this bust have 
also been taken by Sarony, some of which do 
not do it justice. 

Mr. Page also painted a_ three-quarter 
length portrait from the Death Mask, which 
has met with some unfavorable criticism, and 
which is certainly not as fine as his bust. The 
poet is represented as having risen from a 
chair, and is standing by a table, on which 
he rests his left hand. In his right hand he 
holds a book, which he has been reading, but 
has looked down as if in thought. This 
shows the eyelids drooping, and gives the 
face a somewhat sleepy expression. A large 
photograph from this picture, by W. Kurtz, 
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* The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 


WHEN the second quarto of Hamlet was 
printed in 1604, somebody—through careless- 
ness, negligence, or downright stupidity—did 
the text of that play an ill turn in the passage 
above quoted ; but in so doing he paid tribute 
to and illustrated—however unintentionally 
—the author he was printing by proving the 
truth of one of his famous sayings: 


«The evil that men do lives after them.” 


The evil done in this case has lived to this 
day ; but, like some other evils, it has been 
doing alittle good all the time. A printer’s 
perhaps stupid blunder has set millions of 
people thinking more profoundly over the 
passage than they would otherwise have done, 
so that lack of care or brains in 1604 
has wonderfully stimulated both care and 


was published in 1875 by Louis Menger, New 
York. 

J. Niessen drew a crayon portrait of the 
Death Mask, bringing it to life as Page did, 
but unlike the latter he confined himself to 
the Mask alone. Niessen’s drawing exhibits 
a three-quarter face, and has a very animated 
expression. Its chief fault is in the too great 
prominence of the chin. Several excellent 
photographs of it have been published, and 
some of the larger ones are strikingly hand- 
some. ‘They were published by Stroefer A 
Kirchner, New York. 

Of the Death Mask itself numerous photo 
graphs have been taken, representing it in 
many positions. ‘The best are those taken by 
Page, two of which, carefully engraved on 
wood, are given herewith. The four smaller 


wood engravings are from photographs which 
were published in Uder Kiinstler und Kunst 
werke, 8vo, Berlin: 1867, accompanying an 
article 

Grimm. 


jf lather Neree 


on the Death Mask by Hermann 
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brains ever since to find out what the author 
really wrote in this celebrated crwx. Nor is 
the investigation of Shakespeare’s text or 
meaning ever useless or unprofitable; for 
valuable and interesting suggestions are very 
sure to come whenever we dwell upon any of 
his lines and gather up out of his works 
analogies to illustrate them. 

So famous is this crux that Mr. Furness 
gives it more than six of his great pages of 
fine-print quotations of opinions and_pro- 
posed emendations. And to show that the 
interest in it is noways abated nor the ques- 
tion settled, the two latest, most learned, and 
notable American editors of Shakespeare, the 
Rev. H. N. Hudson and Mr. R. Grant White, 
have somewhat startled their readers with new 
and original emendations of it in their last 
editions. Mr. Hudson would have us read— 


«°The dram of leav’n 
Doth all the noble substance of ’em sour 
To his own scandal.” 
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Mr. White has printed— 


“‘ The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft adulter 
To his own scandal.”’ 


In order to give all the principal suggested 
emendations of ‘‘of a doubt”’ in one view, 
Mr. Furness’ six-page note on the passage is 
here abridged as follows : 

Worth out, Theobald ; off eat out and soil 
with doubt, Heath; of good out, Capell; oft 
adopt, Holt; off dv out and often dubt, 
Steevens ; oft work out, Davies; oft corrupt, 
Mason; worth dout, Malone; oft corrupt, 
oft work out, and eat out, Rann; oft anneal, 
Martinus Scriblerus; often doubt and oft 
adoubt, Singer; off and out, Delius; offer 
doubt, Brae; often dull, H. F.; o'er a doubt, 
Periergus Bibliophilus ; off corrupt, Mitford ; 
derogate, Ingleby; of a pound, Staunton ; 
oft outdo and oft subdue, Jervis; often 
draw, Arrowsmith ; off debase, Dyce ; over- 
dout, H. D.; often daub, Elze; out o doubt 
or out of a doubt, Keightley; of a dough 
(with ‘*leaven’’ for ‘‘eale’’), Cartwright ; 
over-clout, Prowett; oft traduce, Wetherill ; 
oft abate or oft attaint, Hudson, 1870; throw 
in doubt, Miles; oft endow, Robert Roaster ; 
ever dout, Moberly ; oft adote, Furnivall. 

A writer in SHAKESPEARIANA for November 


thinks, very naturally, the faults of obscurity 


must lie in the words ‘‘eale’’ and ‘‘of a 
doubt,’’ and proposes to amend by “evil’’ 
for ‘‘eale’’ and ‘‘oft corrupt’’ for ‘‘ of a 
doubt.’? He supposes the word ‘‘ corrupt’”’ 
has never been suggested before. In this he 
is mistaken, as it appears in the above enume- 
ration, suggested by Mason in 1785, and later 
by Rann and the Rev. J. Mitford. ‘ Evil”’ 
has also been previously suggested—in fact, 
suggests itself—and was printed in the pas- 
sage by Dyce in his second edition. 

Here is a goodly collection, the result of 
much thought and ingenuity, from which to 
pick and choose. 

Reviewing all these, and giving especial 
attention to the changes of the text printed 
by our latest American editors, who have care- 
fully gone through the subject and weighed 
well a matter of such importance as the unty- 
ing of this Gordian knot, we find that the 
passage has generally been made to mean: 
One defect of a character spoils it ; one fault 
is a leaven that sours the whole; one base 
part adulterates all the parts to its own base- 
ness; one evil habit corrupts all. the good 
that is ina man. Mr. R. Grant White says 
of this passage, in the preface of his new edi- 
tion: ‘* Hamlet’s point being that a little 
evil corrupts and adulterates a great deal of 
good.’’ 
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If we are satisfied with these meanings, 
which all point in one direction, then surely 
there have been emendations enough—indeed, 
Mr. White says that Azs ‘* would seem the only 
possible word that has not heretofore been 
proposed.’’ And of half a dozen of the best 
we might take that one which best pleases our 
ear, all alike satisfying the judgment, and 
conclude it is a waste of time, as Mr. White 
says it is, to search for new words of a like 
meaning, he having just successfully bagged 
the last of the flock. 

The passage may, however, be read with 
another meaning, the suggestion of which is 
the purpose of this note on the much noted 
lines. Hamlet is speaking of the national 
fault of heavy drinking, drunkenness—not in 
its effects upon the Danish people, but upon 
the opinions of them which other nations held. 
He does not proceed to tell how this vice he 
is condemning vitiates the Danish character, 
but only that it hurts their reputation abroad. 
He compares it to 


«Some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As in their birth, wherein they are not guilty ;”’ 


to some humor that makes them act unreason- 
ably, 


«Some habit that too much o’erleavens 
The form of plausive manners.” 


He says that having this 


«One defect, 
Their virtues—else be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.” 


He does not say the Danish virtues are cor- 
rupted by drunkenness ; but, on the contrary, 
compares his countrymen to men that may be 
—barring one fault—*‘‘ else as pure as grace,”’ 
which they could not be if they were corrupted. 
We know that drunkenness corrupts the na- 
tures of men; but this knowledge we do not 
get from Hamlet, and so it has no bearing on 
the case before us; for we are only to take 
into consideration the thought that dictated 
the passage ; and the speaker of that passage 
nowhere, previous to our cvzx, nor afterward, 
refers to the corrupting effect of the vice of 
drunkenness upon the natures of his country- 
men. It is the general censure of the Danes, 
by the other nations, on account of their vice, 
that he deplores; and this reference to gen- 
eral censure is in the line above the passage we 
are considering and in the same sentence 
which our crux completes. 

There is no chance here for Hamlet to di- 
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rectly change his thoughts ; he could not do 
so without incoherency. If he had said— 


“The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft corrupt (or adulter) 
To his own scandal,” 


he would have expressed a sentiment to which, 
in itself, little objection could have been made 
by any one; and, saying it in connection with 
the vice of drunkenness, put forth a most 
moral observation; but still it would have 
been an abrupt breaking of his line of thought, 
and in direct contradiction to his previous 
intimation, by analogy, that the Danish vir- 
tues may—except their drinking—‘‘ else be 
pure as grace.’’ 
When Horatio asks, 


** What does this mean, my lord ?”’ 


referring to a flourish of trumpets and a re- 
port of artillery, Hamlet replies: 


“ The King doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering upspring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
Fforatio. 
Hamlet. Ay, marry, is’t ; 
But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations ; 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition; and indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since Nature cannot choose his origin— 
By the o’ergrowth of some complection 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being Nature’s livery or fortune’s star ;— 
Their virtues—else be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 


Is it a custom ? 


In the first twenty-three and a half lines of 
the last speech Hamlet is evidently and un- 
doubtedly telling how one vice causes the 
noble substance of a character to be lost sight 
of; how the Danish national character is 


“ Traduc’d and tax’d of other nations ;” 


how the Danes are called low and ridiculous 
names, as swine; how some men for their 


birth; others for a humor or habit—else be 
their virtues 


“« As infinite as man may undergo ”’— 


’ 


fall into a ‘‘ general censure’’ ‘from that 
particular fault.’’ 

Then comes our ‘‘dram of eale’’ passage 
—separated from the foregoing bya colon, in 
the original quarto, and by most of the editors 
I believe,—when we might reasonably ex- 
pect a terse or epigrammatic summing up of 
what the Prince has been presenting to his 
companions. It is the general censure of the 
Danes by other nations that Hamlet, a royal 
Dane, regrets: the other nations call them 
names, laugh at them, see not their heroi 
virtues, heap ridicule on them—this is what 
the Prince of Denmark should tersely sum 
up in the two concluding lines of his little 
speech, and emendatory words that make him 
do this would surely have a claim for con- 
sideration : 

“ The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance often flout 
To his own scandal.” 


Flout is one of Shakespeare’s words, used 
thus transitively by him seventeen times. It 
is not one of the same flock from which Mr. 
White thinks he secured the last individual ; 
nor is it an absolutely unique specimen, for 
there is scout, with similar, if not identical 
meaning —which might, at a pinch, be made 
to do service—and there is mock, and there 
are others, in fact, a bevy of them, another 
flock still at large. 


«But you must flout my insufficiency ?” 
Mid. N. D. 171, ti, 128. 
‘* Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky.”’ 
Macbeth I, it, 49. 


Flout means ‘‘ to mock,’’ ‘ to produce the 
feeling of disrespect or degradation toward,”’ 
to ridicule, meanings which bring the passage, 
by use of the word flout, into agreement with 
what Hamlet has been saying, that 


‘“ This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations ; 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition.” 


The base habit of the Danes produces in 
other nations a feeling of disrespect toward 
all their noble qualities which are thus de- 
graded, mocked, and ridiculed even to the 
level of the scandalous custom which, there- 


fore, Hamlet condemns. This—cn extenso— 
is what Shakespeare puts, in his usual terse 
way, into Hamlet’s speech. 

Hamlet, as a Prince of Denmark and a 
man of sensitive nature, feels severely the 
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general censure of the other nations, and so 
expresses himself quite fully on the subject to 
his old schoolmate, Horatio. We remem- 
ber how, at one time, he calls himself 


““T, Hamlet, the Dane,” 


‘he Dane; he would have outside peoples 
think the Danes noble and dignified, not 
brought down in public opinion by one dis- 
gusting vice to the level of its swinish con- 
dition. It can nowhere be found that he 
believes drunkenness has corrupted all Den- 
mark. ‘There is his often quoted description 
of man, ‘‘ What a piece of work is man! 
How noble,’’ etc. It is fair to suppose he is 
talking of such manhood as belongs to the 
Ianish character. If mankind about him 
had been thoroughly ‘corrupted,’ if all 
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were ‘‘ rotten in the State of Denmark,’’ he 
would hardly have drawn so noble a picture. 

I submit that flout better carries out the 
thought of the preceding lines than most of 
the emendations that have been suggested ; 
that, with offen, it makes the line metrical 
and euphonious; that it is a Shakespearian 
word ; that it makes a construction that is 
Shakespearian ; that it makes a connection of 
thought that is Shakespearian; that it has 
a nearer resemblance to the text than ‘‘ cor- 
rupt,’’ ‘*sour,’’ ‘‘ adulter,’’ and many other 


of the words proposed ; that it is in all re- 
spects unobjectionable ; in fact, that it may 
be the very word the printer of the quarto of 
1604 corrupted with his ‘‘ doubt’’ which, 
created doubts 
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thus created, has, in turn, 
ever since. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


In Shakespeare’s niche there lies no dust, 


Time’s sickle there forgets its lust ; 


We in this time-world are all mown down, 


But Shakespeare’s day’s Time’s resting ground ; 


There muses he of man and power, 


Yet laugheth not, but picks a flower, 


And laying it on Shakespeare’s shrine, 
d ob 


Prays: ‘*Thou art master, also mine 


9? 
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Confribulors fable. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BROOCH. 


Wuat is believed by many to be a brooch which 
formerly belonged to Shakespeare was found in a heap 
of rubbish which had been brought out of New Place, 
in Stratford-on-Avon, in the year 1828, during some 
alterations which were then being made at that house. 
A cooper named Joseph Smith, of Stratford, was the 
lucky finder, 
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The brooch is made of silver, of the true heart shape, 
as shown in the engravings. It is surmounted by an 
ornament somewhat resembling a coronet. The heart 
originally contained twenty-two crystals, cut like a 
brilliant diamond. Three of these have been lost—the 
cavities of two having been filled up with solder, and 
the third cavity being open. The ornament surmount 
ing the heart contains five stones, the largest being in the 
centre. The second and the fourth are blue, and the 
other three are red. As will be seen in the back view 
of the brooch, on the one side isthe initial W, and fol- 
lowing it, but on the other side, occurs the name 
SHAKESPEARE. Many of the letters are joined, 
and this peculiarity will be noticed hereafter. 

Above the letter W the brooch has been broken, and 
badly repaired with solder by an unskilled workman. 
The story is that when the brooch was being shown to 
a lady, who was an actress, she clasped it dramatically 
to her bosom, with the exclamation, “ Oh my Shake- 
speare!’’ and broke it in two pieces. It was mended 
by a tinsmith, and very clumsily done. 

It appears that in 1827 a certain portion of the gar- 
den of New Place changed owners, and the following 
year in excavating the ground this brooch was emptied 
in the street along with a lot of rubbish. It was not 
noticed by any one, however, until Joseph Smith passed 
by and found it there. It was then so tarnished and 
corroded that he did not value it much, and could not 
see what metal it was composed of. He gave it first to 
his children to play with, and then cleaned it. Dis- 
covering Shakespeare’s name on it, he continued scrap- 
ing and cleaning it. He says that he found another 
word on it which he could not make out. It appeared 
to him like “ Lova,” but his further scraping nearly ob- 
literated it, and in mending it the tinman placed the 
solder over the place where this word was. 

Smith placed the brooch on exhibition at his house, 
hanging up in his window a written sign informing 
the public that it was to be seen there. 

Captain Saunders, an antiquarian of some renown, 
then living in Stratford, was anxious to purchase it 
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from Smith, and offered him seven pounds for 
This offer was refused. Saunders wrote a notice of 
the brooch for the AZirror of September 26th, 1829, 
over the curious signature of “ HJTHWC.” His 
sketch was accompanied by two engravings of thie 
relic, but some of the smaller details are not properly 
giveninthem. Saunders stated in his notice that “ this 
brooch is considered by the most competent judges 
and antiquaries in and near Stratford to have been 
the personal property of Shakespeare.”” His opinion 
is worthy of great respect. 

Later, Smith becoming much impoverished, applied 
for relief to the parish. This was refused, as they 
stated he had the brooch in his possession which he 
could sell and realize money for it. He then left 
Stratford to obtain work and was absent a fortnight. 
During his absence his wife again applied to the parish 
authorities for assistance. When Smith returned he 
was arrested on the charge of deserting his wife and 
committed to jail for three months. 

Indeed, it would appear as if there was some com- 
bined effort to use undue influence to endeavor to make 
Smith part with his brooch. Finally, Mr. Robert Bell 
Wheler, the author of Wheler’s Guide to Stratford 
and Wheler’s History of Stratford, tried to obtain pos- 
session of it, but Smith still refused to part with it. 

The brooch was next exhibited at a tavern in Hen- 
ley Street, opposite Shakespeare’s birthplace, then kept 
by one Harbone, and now known as the ‘ Stratford 
Arms.’”’ Harbone advanced money to Smith, and re- 
tained possession of the relic as security. The loan 
never having been repaid to him, Harbone subse 
quently moved to Rowington, near Warwick, and died 
there in 1845. On the death of Mr. Harbone, his son, 
Joseph Harbone, became possessed of the brooch, 
together with the rest of his effects, and it remained in 
his care for twenty years. It was while it was in 
Joseph Harbone’s possession that the accident happened 
to it, and it was broken by the actress, as related above. 

In 1864 the brooch was shown to Mr. J. H. Pollen, 
who was then connected with the South Kensington 
Museum. His opinion of it was as follows: “I can 
see no reason to doubt its antiquity, or any part of the 
description that accompanies it.” 

Later on it was submitted to J. W. Tonks, of the 
firm of T. & J. Bragg, jewelers, of Birmingham and 
London. His many years’ experience with mayoral 
chains and other official insignia has given him the 
opportunity of examining many specimens of antique 
jewelry and ornaments. He says: ‘The ‘tables’ of 
the stones have evidently been hexagonal, although in 
many of them the angles have been lost by long wear 
and successive friction. The‘cutting’ is of a primi- 
tive mode, not generally practiced after the Restoration, 
when French fashions were introduced, and the style 
of the ‘setting’ is that of the sixteenth century. ‘The 
brooch has every appearance of an antiquity bringing 
it at least as early as the time of Shakespeare.”’ 

The letter W in the inscription ‘ W. Shakespeare,” 
on the back of the brooch is of the curious interlaced 


character, NG, , which appears in many old inscrip- 
tions. In the stone over Shakespeare’s grave the inscrip- 
tion gives two examples of interlaced letters. T and H 
are thus joined. The tablet erected to the memory of 
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Shakespeare’s wife has three double consonants also 
joined in this way. The tomb of the wife of Gifford 
Long, in the Church of Bradford-on-Avon, erected in 


1001, has numerous examples of the interlaced E-Es 


+ 
and j_ Finally, under the bust of Shakespeare, in 
the chancel of Holy ‘Trinity Church, at Stratford-on- 


Avon, we find in the inscription seven WV ’s inter- 
laced, besides numerous double letters. It seems to 
have been a favorite method with those who cut 
inscriptions in Shakespeare’s time. 

The letters HAK on the back of the brooch are 
joined together. In the tablet under Shakespeare’s 
bust, above referred to, the letters THE are thus united 
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The brooch is now in the possession of John Rabone, 
Esq., of Birmingham, to whom I am indebted for the 
wood cuts accompanying this article, which give an 
accurate representation of this most interesting relic. 

In a letter to me Mr. Rabone says: “The idea 
grows upon me that the brooch was given by Shake- 
speare to some one—perhaps his wife—from the posi- 
tion of the name, which is only part of the inscription. 
The missing word which was defaced, and thought to 
be ‘Lova,’ might have been ‘ Love from,’ or ‘ From’ 
only. This, however, is one of the things we can only 
surmise upon. The signet ring was found since the 
brooch, near the church, but it is admitted to be 
genuine. Why not the brooch found on the site of the 
house ?”” 

I am also indebted to Mr. Rabone for a very interest- 
ing communication respecting old silver brooches. In 
the museum of the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, 
there are preserved a number of heart-shaped brooches, 
which he saw, and of which he sent me sketches, some 
of which are almost exactly the shape of the Shake- 
speare brooch. Some are much larger and more elabo- 
rate, while others exhibit a striking similarity to the 
one which is the subject of this paper, They are made 
of silver and set with various colored stones. ‘They 
ate labeled in that museum as being of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and are said to be of French 
manufacture. 

Lady Emma McNeill, of Burn Head, Liberton, sis- 
ter of the Duke of Argyle, has a very handsome heart- 
shaped one, and it is said to have been in the possession 
of the family for over two centuries. 

Mr. Rabone says: ‘ Scotch jewelry, or rather that 
sold in Scotland, especially in Edinburgh, but made in 
Birmingham, is much of it of a peculiar character. 
Nearly all the brooches displayed in the shops of 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, are of silver, for fastening 
plaids, ete. One kind, especially, is composed of a 
number of pieces of cairngorm, a mottled and _pat- 
terned kind of stone, let into the body of the brooch, or 
perhaps the parts of the brooch are formed around 
them, * * * 

“T ought to say that the heart-shaped brooch is sold in 
Edinburgh still, though I never heard of or saw it any- 
where else, and, knowing so many jewelers as I do in 
Birmingham, it is strange none of them should have 
known of this fact, though so many have seen my 
brooch. 

“T take it that the sale is chiefly local. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that a very large majority of 
brooches and such ornaments sold in Edinburgh should 
be of silver. Till a few years ago, scarcely any Silver 
jewelry was worn in England. Now brooches, brace- 
lets, lockets, and, indeed, eardrops and everything, are 
made of silver, but jewelers were driven to make that 
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by the bad times they experienced, and they go back to 
gold work as fast as they can, This exceptional 
national rage for silver ornaments which has taken 
place the past six or seven years has been occasioned 
altogether by bad trade and shortness of cash. People 
who could not afford gold had silver. But jewelers 
tell me this will all subside, and trade go back to its 
original form. I mention these things to show the 
preference the Scotch always had for silver work, and 
how they derived their taste from the French work of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

‘An interesting inquiry opens here: Did Shakespeare 
ever visit Scotland? He describes the ‘blasted 
heath,’ near Forres, where Macbeth saw the witches, 
and other things. When in Inverness, the other day, 
the site of Macbeth’s castle was close before the win- 
dows of our hotel, and on it now the gaol and assize 
courts are built. This is not far from ‘the heath.’ 

“If he did visit Scotland, though I can scarcely see 
how he did in those days of difficult travel, it is easy to 
see how he might have become possessed of a heart- 
shaped brooch.” 

Be this as it may, Mr. Rabone’s brooch is a most in- 
teresting relic, which deserves far more attention than 
it has heretofore received. 

J. PARKER NorRIs. 


“ WHO WAS HOLOFERNES?” 

IN SHAKESPEARIANA of December, 1883, a short arti- 
cle answers this question by deciding that the lay-model 
who posed for the “pedantic, high-minded, wordy 
schoolmaster, Holofernes,’? was none other than the 
‘“ honor-and-court-favor-seeking Chancellor * * the 
bowing and cringing courtier, * * the fulsome, flattering 
official, Bacon.”” We will not stop here to analyze the 
justice ofthe epithets here applied to the great man whom 
his first biographer and contemporary described as “ the 
glory of his age and nation, the adorner and ornament of 
learning.’ It is only necessary to draw attention to 
the slight knowledge of the facts of Bacon’s life which 
is continually exhibited in such phrases as the preced- 
ing. The popular notion which prevails on this side 
of the water as well as in America, that Bacon was 
always old, always a Chancellor even (as a previous 
magazine article made out) when the Sonnets were 
written, even, as Mr. Hooper suggests, at the time 
of the composition of Love’s Labour Lost. ‘The no- 
tion, too, that Bacon was far too dry and pompous a 
personage ever to “condescend to go to the theatre!” 
Why, from the earliest period at which he was inde- 
pendent, we find him engaged in theatrical enterprises, 
to the great distress of his Puritan mother. We read 
of his being the life and soul of the revels and stage 
displays which went on at Grey’s Inn. We have ex- 
tant two devices actually written by himself, and we 
know, as a matter of history, that when gorgeous festiv- 
ities with devices and interludes were to be performed 
in honor of the marriage of the Count Palatine with 
the Princess Elizabeth, it was not Shakespeare but 
Bacon who was called upon to contrive these ; it was to 
Bacon’s genius that the magnificent entertainment owed 
its brilliancy and success. But to pass to the question 
at issue, “ Who was Holofernes ?” 

He is (speaking Baconianly) the impersonation or 
incarnation of the “three great vanities in studies, 
whereby,” as Bacon declares, “ learning has been most 
traduced.” Bacon shows with some detail how study 
had, in his time, been brought into disrepute by the pe- 
dantic and wordy affectations of so-called learned men. 
“ For those things we do esteem vain which are either 
false or frivolous, those which have either no truth or no 
use, and those persons we esteem vain which are either 
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credulous or curious ;* and curiosity is either in matter 
or words. So in reason as well as in experience, there 
fall out to be these three distempers (as I may term 
them) of learning ; the first /astastical learning ; the 
second, contentious learning; and the last, delicate learn- 
ing ; vain imaginations, vain altercations, and vain af- 
fectations.”+ Then (using a metaphor which reappears 
in Measure for Measure II, ii, 90-93), he shows how 
Martin Luther in his solitary efforts to carry forward 
the great cause which he had undertaken, ‘was en- 
forced Zo awake antiquity which had long slept in 
libraries,” and how this drew on a more exquisite travail 
in the ancient languages and a delight in the manner 
of style and phrase of that kind of writing. How 
authors now took liberty “to coin and frame new 
terms of art to express their own sense and to avoid 
circuit of speech, without regard to the pureness, pleas- 
antness, and (as I may call it) /azw/t/ness of the phrase 
of word.” How this brought in an affected “ copie” 
of speech “ which grew speedily to an excess ; for men 
began to hunt more after words than matter, and 
more after the choiceness of the phrase, and the round 
and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet 
falling of the clauses, and the varying and illustration of 
their works with tropes and figures, than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argu- 
ment, life of invention, or depth of judgment. Then 
grew the flowing and watery vein of Osorius the Por- 
tugal bishop, to be in price * * then grew the learning 
of the schoolmen to be in great price. In short, the 
whole inclination and bent of those times was rather 
toward copie than weight. Here, therefore, is the 
first distemper of learning, when men study words and 
not matter.” In the De Augmentis Bacon adds, that 
“the luxuriant style was succeeded by another, which, 
though more chaste, has still its vanity, as turning 
wholly upon pointed expressions and concise sentences, 
the whole composition rather twisted into shape than 
allowed to flow; a trick which has the effect of making 
it all look more ingenious than it is. Seneca used 
this style profusely, but Tacitus and Pliny with greater 
moderation. It has also begun to render itself accept- 
able in our time. But to say the truth, its admirers 
are only the men of middle genius, who think it adds 
a dignity to learning, since it is no more than a jingle 
or quaint affectation of words; and so much for the 
first disease of learning.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out to students of 
‘‘ Shakespeare” how all the characteristics of this dis- 
ease of learning are pointed out and held up to ridicule 
in Love's Labour Lost, where in the personages of Na- 
thaniel, the Curate, Holofernes, the Schoolmaster, and 
Armado, the fantastical Spaniard (note the epithet), 
we may see these varieties of ‘ vain affectations,” ‘ faz- 
tastical learning,” of the over-luxuriance of style and 
quaint jingles of the schoolmen or bookmen. (See 
Love's L. L. t, 1 and 2, tit, 7, etc.) 

The second disease of style is, in Bacon’s opinion, 
even worse than the first: ‘ For, as substance of mat- 
ter is better than beauty of words, so contrariwise vain 
matter is worse than vain words;” and he quotes as a 
reprehension proper to the subject, St. Paul’s words: 
Shun profane novelties of terms and oppositions of sctence 
falsely so-called. ‘Surely, like as many substances in 
nature which are solid do putrefy and corrupt into 
worms, so it is the property of good and sound knowl- 
edge to putrefy and dissolve into a number of subtile, 
idle, unwholesome, and (as I may term them) vermicu- 
late questions, which have indeed a kind of quickness 
and life of spirit, but no soundness of matter or goodness 
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of quality. This kind of degenerate knowledge did 
chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen, who * * 
did out of no great quantity of matter, and infinite agi 
tation of wit, spin out unto us those laborious webs of 
learning which are extant in their books. For the wit 
and mind of man, if it work upon matter (which is the 
contemplation of the creatures of God), worketh accord 
ing to the stuff, and is limited thereby; but if it work 
upon itself as the spider worketh his web, then it ts end. 
less, and bringeth forth, indeed, cobwebs of learning, 
admirable for the fineness of the thread and work, but 
of no substance or profit.” 

Let any one compare this passage with Act V, Scene 
1 of Love's Labour Lost, and it will be seen how keen 
is the satire launched against the unprofitable ‘sub 
tility er curiosity” of style which Bacon was striving 
to abolish. Holofernes says of Armado, that ‘he 
draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument,’ a metaphor akin to that of 
Bacon concerning the schoolmen bringing forth cob 
webs of learning,t of no substance or profit. But whilst 
he despises the affectations of Armado’s style, Holo 
fernes is all the while guilty of equal absurdities. He 
“awakesantiquity” at every turn, calling to his use need- 
less and far-fetched Latin terms, and vieing with the 
Romans in the brevity of his phrases, Nathaniel, the 
Curate, admires, although he cannot emulate, his “ most 
singular and choice epithets,’ but he is also kindly in- 
clined toward the “ congruent epithors”’ of the magniti- 
cent Armado. Armado on his side (the esthetic prig 
of the day) protests that “the schoolmaster is exceed 
ing fantastical; too, too vain, too, too vain,” whilst he 
himself airs his own vanity and affectation to such a 
degree that the Princess asks, ‘‘ Does this man serve 
God?” Armado is described by the King as 


* A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain,”’—I, i, 165. 

Here then is one of those sinners whom Bacon 
describes as ‘taking liberty to co’z and frame new terms”’ 
without regard to the lawfulness of the phrase or word. 
It will probably be vain for Dr. Murray to seek for his 
philological dictionary “ first uses” for some of Ar- 
mado’s words earlier than this use in Love's Labou) 
Lost —they were the “coinage of his brain.” Hol- 
ofernes (who affects antiquity to the same excess that 
Armado affects novelty) considers him “ too spruce, too 
affected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as J may 
call it.’ (Note Bacon’s habitual expression.) 

He also adopts the pedantic manner of making the 
pronunciation of words agree with their spelling, or 
the spelling with the pronunciation, a fashion which 
Bacon notes and disapproves. 

“With regard to the common orthography, a con 
troversy and question has been raised amongst us— 
namely, whether words ought to be written as they are 
pronounced, or in the usual way. But this apparently 
reformed style of writing (v7z.: in which the spelling 
should agree with the pronunciation itself) is con- 
tinually changing and the derivations of words, 
especially from foreign tongues, are thereby completely 
obscured. And as the spelling of words according to 
the fashion is no check at all upon the pronunciation, 
but leaves it free, to what purpose is this innovation ?” 
He says in another place that the motions of the 
tongue, lips, throat, palate, etc., which go to the mak- 
ing of the several alphabetical letters, are subtile and 
long to describe, but that “the Hebrews have been 
diligent in it, and have assigned which letters are 


* Curious, in the old sense, overnice, particular, finical, 


+ Advt. of L., i. Spedding, Works, 


+ 6 
+ 


III, 283. 


Spider-like out of his self-drawing web he gives us note."’"—Hen. VIJ/, 1, i, 62. 
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labial, which dental, which guttural, etc. As for the 
Latins and Grecians, they have distinguished between 
semi-vowels and mutes, and in mutes between mute 
tenues and aspirate, not amiss, but yet not diligently 
enough. For the special strokes and motions that 
create those sounds, they have little inquired: as that 
the letters B, P, F, M, are not expressed but with the 
contracting or shutting of the mouth, so that the letters 
N and B cannot be pronounced, but that the letter N 
will turninto M; as, hecatonda will be hecatomba. That 
M and T cannot be pronounced together but P will 
come between; as emfus is pronounced emptus, anda 
number of the like.’”? Such studies and such observa- 
tions as these are believed to have led to the creation 
of the character of Holofernes, the hypercritical and 
“‘ over-curious”’ classical scholar who thought to ad- 
vance learning by applying to the English language, 
nay, even to Saxon words, the rules of style and pro- 
nunciation which belonged to the Greek and Latin. 

Hfol. Y abhor such fanatical fantasms * * such 
rackers of orthography, as to speak dout fine, when he 
should say doubt; det, when he should pronounce debt, 
d, e,b,t, not d,e,t; he clepetha calf, caulf; half, haulf; 
neighbour vocatur, nebour ; neigh, abbreviatedne. This 
is abhominable (which he would call abbominable), it 
insinuateth me of insanie: xe intelligis, domine ? to 
make frantic, lunatic. 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 

Hol. Bone?—bone for bene: 
scratched, ’twill serve. 

It would seem that in the verses which Hulofernes 
and Nathaniel respectively produce in act IV, ii, it is 
again intended to satirize the diseases of language 
which Bacon noted in the poetry of his time. He 
finds that “the art we have in verse is a very small 
thing’? because here again the mania for imitating 
intiquity had led to the adoption of metres and forms 
of verse which are not suited to the genius of our 
language. ‘The measure of words has produced a 
vast body of art namely, Poesy, considered with refer- 
ence not to the matter of it (of which I have spoken 
above), but to the style and form of words: that is to 
say, metre or verse, wherein the art we have is a very 
small thing, but the examples are large and innumer- 
able. Neither should that art (which the grammarians 
call Prosody), be confined to the teaching of the kinds 
and measures of verse. Precepts should be added as 
to the kinds of verse which best suit each matter or 
subject, * * * Nor have modern poets been want- 
ing in this kind of wisdom, so far as their own 
languages are concerned. The fault has been, that 
some of them, out of too much zeal for antiquity, 
have tried to train the modern languages into the 
ancient measures (hexameter, elegiac, Sapphic, etc.) ; 
measures incompatible with the structure of the Jan- 
guages themselves, and no less offensive to the ear. 
In these things the judgment of the sense is to be pre- 
ferred to the precepts of art. * * And it is not art, 
but abuse of art, when instead of perfecting nature it 
perverts her. But for Poesy (whether we speak of 
stories or metre) it is, as I said before, like a luxuriant 
plant, that comes of the lust of the earth, without any 
formal seed. Wherefore it spreads everywhere and is 
scattered far and wide—so that it would be vain to take 
thought about the defects of it. * * * And with 
regard to accents of words, it is too small a matter to 
speak of; unless, perhaps, it be thought worth remark- 
ing, that while the accentuation of words has been 
exquisitely observed, the accentuation of sentences has 
not been observed at all.’”” The poet’s antipathy 
to the metres of classic verse in English is patent 
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throughout the plays. ‘A proper Alexandrine,” says 
Dr. Abbott, “is seldom found in Shakespeare.”* It is 
therefore an exception, introduced for a purpose, when 
Nathaniel writes his sonnet in proper Alexandrines; 


“If love make me foresworn, how shall I swear to love? 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed,” etc, 


and although the ridiculous lines of Holofernes are not 
hexameters (and it must be left to the learned to give 
them a name), yet it would appear that they are in- 
tended as an imitation of the heroic verse, and the 
weakness of the English language in this kind of versifi- 
fication is shown in the manner in which unaccented 
syllables have to do duty for accented ones, the accent 
being made of the first importance and the sense sacri- 
ficed to alliteration and quibbles on words. 

No one can fail to see how throughout his life and his 
writings Bacon exhorts men by word and example to 
have regard to matter more than to words. He left 
Cambridge at fifteen years of age because he felt that 
he was being taught words not matter, and that the 
Aristotelian method was barren in works for the use of 
man. It was for this cause that he hoped to see the 
universities set on a new footing, and the Love's 
Labour Lost and the Taming of the Shrew, written 
when he was a poor, struggling, and briefless young 
barrister in Grey’s Inn, reflect the thoughts and the very 
words in which he expressed his thoughts on such 
subjects. When he wrote the Advancement of Learn- 
ing and the ovum Organum he was of the same 
mind. Too great an “affection” as well as “ affecta- 
tion’’ of classical learning, combined with an equally 
excessive delight in noveltyto impede the true march of 
knowledge. He noted deficiencies, passing over with 
a few words the departments of learning which were 
pretty well advanced. Amongst the deficiencies were 
the true art of poetry and a comprehension of the 
metres suitable to the English tongue. In the later 
(Latin) edition of the Advancement he also notes, in 
an eloquent passage, the deficiency in training for the 
stage, and the great things which could be accom- 
plished in the advancement of history, morals, and 
manners, if the theatre, which in later times had become 
so degraded, were to be revived and placed ona sound 
basis. Strange that he should not allude in the year 
1623 (the date of the publication of this passage) to 
“‘ Shakespeare” or his wonderful works, then just pub- 
lished collectively ! 

Mrs. HENRY Pott. 

LONDON. 


Ir the Editor of SHAKESPEARIANA cares to print 
suggestions, I would be glad of opportunity to make 
two, 

Ist. That an Index of Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillipps’ 
‘“‘ Outlines” would be a most invaluable contribution 
to Shakespearian study. It is the only improvement 
of which that admirable book is susceptible—a book 
to which too high praise cannot possibly be awarded, 
and without consulting which, as Mr. White says, 
nobody will hereafter write of the life of William 
Shakespeare, 

2d. That Mr. Wm. J. Rolfe add the Edward I/II 
to his most praiseworthy edition, Under the impression, 
derived from advertisements, that that work was intended 
for juveniles, I for a long time deprived myself of the 
pleasure and profit of possessing it. When I did own 
it, I found it worthy of all approbation. I should pre- 
fer calling it an inventory, or rather a report of the 


* Shakespearian Grammar, 397. 
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results of Shakespearian study and discovery down to 
alate, and I hope yet to see Mr. Rolfe’s exhaustive 
work attached to an unexpurgated text. 

Therefore, since the edition contains Ze Two Nodle 
Kinsmen, \et it also include the Edward //[. What- 
ever their authorship, they are interesting ana of 
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Shakespeare, are illustrative of the dramatist and of 
his work, and the two plays should be studied together 
and with the whole. 
APPLETON MORGAN, 
21 PARK Row, 
New York, November rth, 1883. 


Noles and Queries. 


[ Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays, should cite not only the acts and scenes but 


also the lines. 


(17.) The Banquet*Scene in “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

No one that has read Shakespeare can forget the 
banquet given by Pompey on his galley to the great 
Roman Triumvirs, Cesar, Antony, and Lepidus, as 
described in the seventh scene of the second act of 
Antouy and Cleopatra. What a glorious scene it is, 
and how characteristic! The wine seems to develop 
and intensify the temperaments, as well as to bring out 
the weak points, of each of the noble revelers with 
more vivid distinctness. On this scene Paul Stapfer 
has well said: ‘* A most excellent scene, and one even 
more thoroughly Shakespearian, perhaps, than the pas- 
sages most celebrated for beauty in his plays; since in 
this particular kind of humorous presentation he is not 
‘only unrivaled, but has neither follower nor forerun- 
ner. ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity;’ what more 
amazing or more grotesque commentary on this philo- 
sophical truth, which lies at the basis of the spirit of 
humor, could be found than this scene?” Cowden 
Clarke also has an admirable note, which I am tempted 
‘to reproduce for the benefit of those who may not have 
‘had an opportunity to see it: “The discriminative 
characterization developed in each of the revelers— 
‘Lepidus’ fatuity and solemn dullness, floundering be- 
neath the overpowering effect of the repeated healths, 
or toasts, with which he is plied; Octavius’ reluctance 
at the subversion of his cold equanimity by the riot of 
the carousal and the influence of the wine; Enobarbus’ 
mad spirits—yet even he at length giving token of be- 
ing ‘weaker than the wine;’ Pompey’s capital bit of 
maudlin (O Antony! you have my father’s house—but 
what ?—we are friends.), half-lingering resentment, 
half-drunken magnanimity of forgiveness; the un- 
touched strength of the seasoned Mark Antony, able to 
bear any amount of drained cups, together with the 
rich gusto and classical grape crowned animation of the 
whole scene, combine to render this one of the most 
magnificently painted orgy-descriptions ever set down 
upon paper. It glows before our eyes like a Rubens’ 
canvas.” 

In this fine scene there are two or three verbal ex- 
pressions that seem to be either press-errors, or not to 
have been correctly understood. Near the beginning, 
when the servants are discussing the condition of Lepi- 
dus with that keen insight that dependants often have 
into the foibles of their superiors, we read : 

Second Servant. Lepidus is high-colored. 

First Servant. They have made him drink alms- 
drink. 

Second Servant, As they pinch one another by the 
- disposition, he cries out “ No more,’’ reconciles them 
to his entreaty, and himself to the drink. 

First Servant. But it raises the greater war between 
him and his discretion. 


The numbering of the lines should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition. | 


The expression “ pinch one another by the disposi 
tion’’ is explained as equivalent to “touch one another in 
a sore place,” “ gall each others’ sensitiveness by mutual 
taunts.” But this has no “semblable coherence” with 
the context, which, it will be observed, relates exclu 
sively to the behavior of Lepidus, what he says, and 
what fe does. Staunton proposed to read disputation 
for “disposition ;”’ but there is no dispute or contro 
versy mentioned. Mr. Kinnearsuggests that we should 
read ‘as they pinch one another by the doimg-reason,” 
a phrase that, like doing right and doing justice, meant 
accepting a pledged health in a draught of equal quan 
tity. But this, besides being liable to the same objec- 
tion as the first, involves too violent a change of the 
original word. If the text is correct, and I think it is, 
“by the disposition’? means by the d@ésfosa/ of their 
own liquor in making Lepidus drink it. The servant 
has said, “They have made him drink alms-drink,” 
z. e., made him drink not only his own wine, but a 
share of theirs also. And now as they dispose of, and 
set before him, their full goblets to quaff, they pinch 
one another, or wink significantly, at the imposition 
they are practicing on the good-natured reveler. And 
this harmonizes with the context, ‘‘ he cries ‘ No more ;’ 
reconciles them to his entreaty, and himself to the 
drink.” “ Not another drop, gentlemen, I beseech you; 
I am not so well as I should be, but I’ll ne’er out;’’ to 
all of which they assent; and he forthwith proceeds to 
drain the cups, that raise “the greater war between him 
and his discretion.” I formerly thought we should 
read “as they pinch one another a¢ the imposition.” 
But the explanation I have given seems sufficient, and 
leaves the old reading intact. 

As the banquet is approaching its conclusion, and 
Antony is proposing a health to Czesar, we read : 

Ant. Strike the vessels, ho ! 
Here is to Cesar ! 

“Strike the vessels”’ is usually interpreted, ‘ broach” 
or ‘*tap the casks’’—* open the bottles;”’ and such was 
one of the meanings of “ strike.’” But this cannot well 
be its signification here. Antony was too much a gen- 
tleman to order the servants of his entertainer, himself 
being only a guest, to tap casks and bring in more 
wine. Even were the order not too menial, there is no 
need of it now. The wine is there already in abund- 
ance, and Antony is on his legs, with his full goblet in 
his hand, to give the toast to Cesar. Just at this stage 


of proceedings we know that it was the custom to have 
drums, trumpets, and cannon make all the clamor 
Cf. Hamlet I, ii, 124: 


‘“* No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
And the King’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder,”” 


they could. 
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And again, Hamlet I, iv, 10: 


** And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
‘The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.”’ 


I am almost certain that the word “ vessels” is a 
type-error (an easy one with long “ esses’’), for £eé¢/es, 
?,e., kettle-drums; for in another scene in Hamlet (V, 
ii, 285), when Claudius is proposing a health to the 
Prince, he calls out: 


** Give me the cups; 


And let the #ettZe to the trumpet speak, 

‘The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
Now the King drinks to Hamlet.”’ 


So here, Antony says: 


** Strike the ketz¢Zes, ho! 
Here is to Cesar!” 


In responding to this toast, Czesar partially demurs 
to further draughts: 


Cesar. I could well forbear’t. 
It’s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain, 
And it grows fouler 
Antony. Be a child o’ the time. 
Cesar. Possess it, I’ll make answer; 
But [had rather fast from all four days 
‘Than drink so much in one, 


The trouble is in the expression ‘“ Possess it.’’ 
Clarke’s explanation is, that when Antony says, “ Be a 
child o’ the time,’’ Czesar replies, Be master of it 
rather, say I; occupy it, fill it up yourown way. Va- 
rious substitutes have been proposed for “ Possess it ;”’ 
Coll. MS, has “Profess it;’”? Staunton, “Propose it ;” 
Dr. B. Nicholson, “ Proface;”’ and Mr. Kinnear, “Pledge 
it;”? none very satisfactory. If “ Possess it’? be what 
the poet wrote, it must have the sense, I think, 
of Take it off, Drink it off. But this, I own, is rather 
strained, rather like thrusting a meaning upon a word 
than extracting one from it; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve we have a misprint for the more simple and prac- 
tical “Pass zt, pass it; Vll make answer,” 7. ¢., Pass 
the cup; I’ll respond, and do my part. The interpre- 
tation given above, ‘* Be master, and not a child, of the 
time,” would imply that Czsar superciliously rejected 
the proffered toast. But this was not the case; for al- 
though his cold-blooded temperament recoiled from 
such deep potations, yet his own confession shows that 
he was not a whit behind his partners: “I'll make 
answer; But [although] I had rather abstain from all 
four days, than drink so much in one;” and further on 
he adds: 


“© You see we have burnt our cheeks ; strong Enobarb 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks ; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick’d us add.” 


There is one other expression in this scene that I 
don’t well understand and of which I can find no 
satisfactory explanation. When Lepidus, having suc- 
cumbed to the wine, is carried off by an attendant, 
Enobarbus, who had just picked up acquaintance with 
Menas, says to him, pointing to the attendant : 

£no. There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 

Menas. Why ? 

£no. ’A bears the third part of the world, man; 
see’st not ? 

Menas. The third part, then, is drunk; would it 
were all, that it might go on wheels ! 

What is the drift of Menas in this expression ? Why 
should he wish the world to “ go on wheels” ? We are 
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told that it is proverbial; and: that Taylor, the Water- 
Poet, published in 1623 a book on the use of carriages, 
called Zhe World Runs on Wheels. But this does 
not help us any. The only other place where it is used 
by Shakespeare is in 77wo Gentlemen of Verona, III, 
i, 317, where Launce says of his sweetheart, “ Then 
may I set the world on wheels, when she can spin for 
her living; which Schmidt ingeniously interprets, 
“ Then I have all the world in a string and may drive 
it before me.”” Menas is a bloodthirsty pirate. He is 
probably the only man in the party with a cool brain, 
having. kept from the cup with the intention of putting 
in execution a terrible project he entertains, and which 
he communicates to Pompey, being no less than to cut 
the cable of the galley that holds the three “ world 
sharers,” and when they are put out to sea to “ fall to 
their throats,’ and so to make Pompey “ the earthly 
Jove,” “ the lord of the whole world,” 


‘“* Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips.” 


Had this cowardly scheme been effected “ unknown” 
to Pompey, it would have been an acceptable boon ;— 


“ This thou should’st have done and not have spoke on’t! 
In me ’tis villainy ; in thee’t had been good service ;— 


but that it should be done with his consent, never! 
His honor is at stake, and he rejects it, disguising his 
hypocrisy under high-flown sentiment. The repulse 
has put Menas in a horribly ill humor, and he swears 
he will have nothing to do with Pompey and his 
‘‘ pall’d fortunes” more. It is in this mood that he 
wishes the two Triumvirs were as drunk as Lepidus, in 
other words, that the whole world were drunk, “ that it 
might go on wheels,” z. ¢., 1 suppose, that it may run 
along smoothly, without being distracted by the am- 
bitious designs of these contending rulers. His philos- 
ophy resembles Sly’s: “Let the world slide; sessa!” 
He hopes from the disqualification of these “‘ com- 
petitors,” with the senses and government of the world 
drowned in the oblivion of moral intoxication, that he 
may have a chance in the race, a share in holding the 
reins of the world himself; or, at least, that he may be 
able to put his own projects in execution with greater 
impunity. This, I confess, is not entirely satisfactory 3 
but it is the best I can do with the passage. Perhaps 
some other reader can give us a better explanation. 

For the encouragement of note-writers in our SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA, [ will conclude this little paper with an ex- 
tract from an essay by Charles Badham, LL,D., him- 
self a textual critic of no mean ability. Speaking of 
the modern editions of Shakespeare, he says: “ I may 
be permitted to express my belief that if ever we are 
destined to see a truly critical recension of Shakespeare, 
we shall have to thank for it the scholars who contribute 
their occasional observations upon such passages as they 
think capable of illustration or correction, rather than 
to the professional editors, who think themselves bound 
to pass a judgment upon every point. Those who 
know how much more classical philology is indebted 
for its progress to the detached observations of judicious 
scholars, than to a body of consecutive notes, will read- 
ily believe that the analogy must hold good as to 
our present object.” On the Text of Shakespeare, in 
the “ Cambridge Essays ”’ for 1856, p. 267. 

JOsEPH Crosby. 
ZANESVILLE, O., December 7th, 1883. 


(18 a.) “ GREY,” ETC., IN SHAKESPEARE.—In II, i, 
103 we read: 


** And yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day.” 
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In R&. and F, II, iii, 1, we find: 


“ The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of Tight "as 


and in Sonn. cxxxii, 6: 


** The grey cheeks of the east.” 


In a note on the 2. and F. passage Delius says that 
grey is equivalent to “ bright blue;” and Dyce defines 
it in both places as “ blue, azure ’’—as also in 7: G. 0 
V.IV,iv, 197: ‘“ Her eyes are grey as glass; 7. V.I, 
v, 266: “two grey eyes;’’ V. and A.,140: “ My eyes 
are grey and bright,” etc. The present passage in . 
C. he does not include; but if grey means blue in the 
other descriptions of the dawn, it probably does here 
also. I can see no reason, however, why the word 
should not have its ordinary sense in all these cases. 
The grey,as in Mid. NV. D., lI, ii, 419 (“ grey light’), 
and in &. and F. III, v, 19 (“yon grey’), is the famil- 
iar, poetic grey of the early morning before sunrise. 
Whether ascribed to the eyes of the Morn, or, as in 
Milton’s Zycidas, 187, to her “‘ sandals,” does not mat- 
ter. I cannot imagine why the poet should not say 
blue if he meant blue, as he has done in O¢h. II, i, 39: 
“the aerial blue;’”? and Cymé. II, ii, 23: “blue of 
heaven’s own tinct.” S/ue fits the measure in any 
case as well as grey. 

I am gratified to find so good a critic of color as Mr. 
Ruskin taking the ground that grey in ¥. C. and 2X. 
and F. is used in its literal sense and with peculiar ap- 
propriateness. A paper by him on the word /re¢ in 
the former play was read before the New Shakspere 
Society, October 11th, 1878. The following brief out- 
line of the paper (since printed in the 77amsactions of 
the Society) and the comments upon it is from the re- 
port in the London Academy : 


“Fret means primarily the rippling of the cloud—as sea’ by 
wind; secondarily, the breaking it asunder for light to come 
through. It implies a certain degree of dissolution, much order, and 
extreme beauty. The readershould have seen ‘ Day-break’ and 
think what is broken, and by what. The cloud of night is broken 
up by day, which breaks out, breaks in, as from heaven to earth, 
with a breach in the cloud wall ofit. The thing that the day breaks 
up is partly a garment vent, the blanket of the dark torn to be 
peoned through. * * * Mr, Sanjo, of Japan, Mr. Rose, and Mr, 

etherington described the early dawns they had seen, which 
bore out Shakespeare’s and Mr. Ruskin’s descriptions of the grey 
light bursting through ragged gashes in the clouds; and Mr, Har- 
rison instanced the parallel lines in R. and ¥. ILI, v, 7, 8: 


* Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east,’ 


where the streaks of light—grey light, too, (‘yon grey’) are not 
like lace om the clouds, but behind and bursting through the 
crevices that the severing clouds leave between them, ragged- 
edged, fretted like lace. In color, form, fact the two passages 
correspond with nature.”’ 


As to grey, blue, etc., as applied to human eyes by 
Shakespeare, I shall have something to say hereafter. 


ese ent 

(18 5.) THE CHANGE OF SCENE IN JULIUS C4@SAR, 
AT III, i, 12.—Grant White is clearly right in assum- 
ing that a new scene should begin after Cassius says, 
“Come to the Capitol,” though the dialogue in the 
folio runs straight on with the speech of Popilius, 
“I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive.’ The 
modern editors have inserted the stage-direction 
(the folio has none whatever), “Cesar enters the Capi- 
tol,;’’ but, as White says, this implies “ what it would 
be impossible to represent.’”” Up to this point the 
scene is ‘‘in the street,” as Cassius plainly says; while 
what follows is as plainly in the Capitol. Of course, 
the audience were to imagine a change of scene, as they 
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often had to do on account of the simple stage arrange- 
ments of that day; and the speech of Cassius : 
** What, urge you your petitions 7# the street ? 

Come to the Cafitol,” 
was probably inserted by Shakespeare to suggest the 
change. It is to be regretted that the Cambridge edi 
tors did not begin a new scene in the “ Globe edition’ 
at this point. As it is, the old arrangement had bette: 
be preserved (and White himself retains it in his new 
edition, as in his old one) to avoid confusion in 
references. : 


(18 ¢.) “THE LAw oF CHILDREN” ( ¥. C. III, i, 39 
—This emendation of the folio “ lane of children,” first 
proposed by Johnson, is generally adopted by the recent 
editors, Hudson, who reads, with Mason, ‘the play 
of children,’”’ asks “* What is ‘the /aw of children’ ?”’ 
The simple answer is: Such as we might expect from 
children, whose /aw is the impulse or caprice of the 
moment (‘‘a boy’s will is the wind’s will’’); or, as 
Johnson puts it, “Such slight determinations as every 
start of will would alter.’ It would not have occurred 
to me that any other interpretation was possible; but 
Grant White, in his new edition, explains the passage 
thus: “That is, so excite pride and ambition as to 
make that which was established originally for a 
specific purpose and an individual, hereditary ; tempt 
to the setting up of kingly rank and a royal family, 
before whom subjects must bow.” 

Hudson adds: “To be sure, /ame, in manuscript, 
locks more like /aw than like f/ay, but I do not see that 
this amounts to much!” ‘That the ductus Litterarum 
should be reckoned of small account by an old and ex- 
perienced critic may seem strange; but any one who 
examines the many new readings in the “ Harvard” 
edition (for instance, that on the “ dram of eale”’ pas 
sage, noted in the December number of SHAK! 
SPEARIANA) will see that this “ first decree” of emen 
dation is often turned into the “law of children” 
by the veteran commentator. W. J. ROLFE. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss, 


(19.) THE WINTER’s TALE II, 1. 





“Tf it prove 
She’s otherwise, I’ll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife,’’ 


This has been reputed a crux, and I followed this 
opinion, and never inquired into the medizval notions 
as to the horse in search of the point the vehement old 
lord would make. None of the changes suggested in 
the text merit a word. Pace Dyce I cannot compre- 
hend his explanation that £eep is here, “secure the door 
of;” cannot understand how it gives an intelligible 
sense to the words of the text. Reading Homily 33. 
“ Against Wilful Rebellion,” for another purpose, I 
came in the third part to, ““So much more do unmar- 
ried men, worse than any stallions or horses aS 
[then] abuse by force other men’s wives and daughters.” 
There must, I said to myself, have been some well- 
known reason for introducing this comparison to horses 
more than to other beasts. Turning to the Encyclo- 
pedic Bartholome, I found, bk. XVIII, c. xxxix, that 
horses and mares, “ Multum diligunt coitum plus quam 
alia animala vt dicit [ Aristoteles| li. v. f. Item li vii, 
ai idem.” 

Is it not then clear that Antigonus says, “If Her- 
mione be not virtuous, no woman can be, and hence- 
forth I'll keep my horses where I keep my wife, 
similes cum simili.”” He might have said with greater 
directness, and an audience might have comprehended 
it the more readily, “I’ll keep my wife where I keep 
my brood-stud, sémi/em cum similibus.’? But he was 
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writing poetic verse, and also saw that such might have 
raised the thought he did not wish to raise—that she 
would be jostled, kicked, and trampled upon by her 
co-mates. 
Br. NICHOLSON. 
LONDON. 





20.) ‘* Tuts youth, howe’er distressed, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors,” 
Cymteline, Act iv, sc. 2, lines 47, 48. 


The inelegance, not to say incorrectness, of this sen- 
tence induced Pope and Hanmer to change “ appears 
he hath had” to “appears to have had ;” and in this 
reading they are occasionally followed by more recent 
editors. But the great majority follow the folio, and 
give the lines as printed above. 

May I be permitted to suggest for future editions a 
slight change in the punctuation which, while preserv- 
ing the meaning, restores the correctness of the pas- 


2 
sage? 


‘‘This youth, howe’er distress’d appears he, hath had 
Good ancestors,” 


In making this amendment we are not tampering 
with anything that Shakespeare wrote, as the punctua- 
tion of the folios is notoriously the work of the printers ; 
we restore rhetorical accuracy to the sentence, and as 
thus corrected it is more in accordance with the posi- 
tive, absolute character of Belarius. 

J. W. S. 

OMAHA, January 11th, 1884. 





(21.) Macbeth Il, iii, 119. * * * * * “hid within 
an auger-hole.” 

Mr. Fleay, in his note in the December number of 
SHAKESPEARIANA (page 56),seems to see an obscurity 
in a passage, the meaning of which is obvious enough to 
any “formal apprehension.” ‘* Hid in [or within] an 
auger-hole’* means, as the context shows, simply that 
after the treacherous murder of their royal father they 

the Princes) could have faith in no one of the com- 
pany at Inverness. Danger might lurk in a place 
where they would have as little reason to apprehend 
its presence as they would to fear an assassin “ hid in 
an auger-hole.” 

Donalbain did not have in mind the machinations of 
the “ Prince ofthe Power of the Air,”’ he was not think- 
ing of the “envy” of superhuman agents, but of the pos- 
sible (even probable) treachery of their fellow mortals, 
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They could trust #0 ome—least of all their kinsmen— 
“the near in blood the nearer bloody.” 

By the way, the witches did not hide zz the auger- 
holes, they used them as Zortals to and from more 
roomy accommodations. 

GROATSWORTH. 





QUERIES. .- 
(22.) IN the Merchant of Venice I, iii, Shylock says : 


**Go with me to a Notary, seal me there 
Your single bond.” 


I have understood that “your single bond” meant a 
bond signed by Antonio alone, but in a little book by 
Franklin Fiske Heard, called Shakespeare asa Lawyer, 
on page 67, it seems to be claimed that this language, 
‘your single bond,’’ is used purely in a legal sense, 
and the quotation is given as a proof that Shakespeare 
was a lawyer, or at least a lawyer’s clerk. But Black- 
stone, vol. ii, page 340, defines the words “single bond,” 
and it is not at all what Shylock demanded, which was a 
bond with a condition. 

‘Will some one learned in the law, as well as in 
Shakespeare, explain and oblige 

AN INQUIRER. 





ANSWERS. 

(23.) EpIroRs SHAKESPEARIANA : 

I submit the following answers to several queries in 
the December number of your magazine: 

(Query 8.) 1 Henry JV, III, iii, 123.—* A thing to 
thank God on,” 

On means for, and Falstaff means to say that heaven 
should be thanked for putting such a creature on earth, 
She is a creature or thing to be thankful for. (See 
Abbott’s Sh. Gr. Sec. 8, 180-1-2.) 

(Query 9.) Twelfth Night, II, v, 137. Sowter will 
cry upon it just as he would if the scent were as rank 
as the scent of a fox. Collins has the expression: 
“ Though it be zof as rank as a fox,” 

(Query 10.) Hamlet III, ii, 296. 

Hudson says: ‘ Ass was often used as a rhyme to 
was,” and Rolfe modestly hints at the same thing, and 
both explain pajock as peacock. 

(Query 11.) Both Hudson and Rolfe give in full the 
trite, musty, stale proverb, 

E, W. Harris, 

Port Huron, MICH. 
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NOTES ON SCENERY AND COSTUME FOR 


CORIOLANUS. 


WHEN Knight prepared his edition of Shakespeare 
he stated that our present knowledge did not permit of 
his furnishing any notes on scenery and costume for 
Coriolanus. Not only is this not so now, but it was 
not sothen. Of the Volscians, indeed, we know al- 
most nothing; we have no records of their life or of 
their works; but we do possess a tolerable record of 
the Etruscans, their next neighbors across the Tiber, 
and with whom they frequently came in contact. In- 
stead then, of giving up the problem and satisfying 


ourselves with the scenes of later Rome, it is more in 
accord with the artistic spirit of our day to endeavor to 
construct from the remains of the Etruscans and early 
Romans a picture of the time of Coriolanus which 
shall, at least, be of tolerable probability. 

And first of all as to the relative conditions of the 
two nations, the Volscians and Romans, about 491 B. 
C., the date of Coriolanus. The Volscians were a 
strong, hardy race, occupying the mountains and plains 
immediately south of the Tiber. They were constantly 
at war with Rome, whose destruction was the aim of 
their existence. On the other hand, Rome had grown 
from the village on one hill to the city surrounded by 
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massive walls on seven. Her fame had extended to 
Carthage, and she already was mistress of an extended 
coast line. Her people had obtained a voice in the 
government and expelled their kings; already the Ro- 
mans were proud of their name and of their past ; they 
looked forward to a glorious future. The difference 
between the two races was great; the one hung 
closely to their ancient cold traditions, the other, without 
culture, assimilated to itself all that came within its 
grasp. This difference of race must be expressed in 
the scenery and costume of the play else we lose the 
distinction. The Etruscan remains are of two classes— 
an early style, bearing all the imprint of primitive con- 
ditions, and a later style, which, though more developed 
than the first, is yet far removed from the perfect 
Greek. By using the former for the Volscians and 
the later for the Romans we at once obtain an evident 
distinction between the two. 

Of the twenty-eight scenes in Corio/anus, twenty-two 
are used once, one-three times (I, i; III, i; IV, ii), 
two twice (I, iv; I, vii; II, iii; III, iii), and one four 
times (II,i; IV, vi; V,i; V,iv). Allthescenes save 
two (I, viii; IV, iii) require more or less architectural 
detail. 

I, ROMAN SCENERY AND CosTuME. The walls of 
Rome (IV,i) were of rubble-work ; the gate should be 
arched with two low, heavy, square towers on either side. 
Of the appearance of early Romanstreets (I,i; III,i; IV, 
ii) we know nothing. Fortunately, however, we have 
a model of an Etruscan house, and as we know that the 
Romans followed the Etruscans in their architecture, 
streets with such houses as this cannot be far from the 
truth. The model shows us an oblong wooden struc- 
ture with a widely projecting roof of straw or shingles, 
inclined at an angle of about forty degrees. The 
centre of the roof is open to the sky; there is no 
porch, but there was always an open space between the 
door and the street. The interior of a Roman house, 
which is represented twice (I, iii; III, ii) consisted of 
one central apartment open to the sky; sometimes 
sleeping and store closets were constructed around the 
central apartment, The latter place, however, was 
where the wife sat spinning and guests were received. 
There was scarcely any elaboration of detail. 

A public place, which occurs four times (II,i; IV, vi; 
V,i; V, iv) was probably the Comztium. On one side, 
next to the citadel, was a wall, before which sat the Sen- 
ate and guests of the city at festivals; near this was the 
Senate-house. Onthe Comitium was erected the stage 
(rostrum) whence the Burgess addressed the people. 
The Forum Romanorum (Il, iii; III, iii) was a con- 
tinuation of the Comitium. On the west side, beneath 
the Palatine, was the “‘ Community-house,” the rotunda 
of which was the Temple of Vesta; on the south side 
was another circular building, the Temple of the Pe- 
nates. The longer sides of the Forum were occupied 
with butcher shops and traders’ stalls. The latter would 
be the better to represent as admitting of fewer improba- 
bilities. It would further add more life to the scene by 
bringing a large number of people upon the stage and 
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doing away with the bareness of classic scenery. The 
Capitol (II, ii,) in early Rome was the Citadel, but in the 
time of Tullus Hostilius the Senate-house had been 
removed from thence to the flat space which sloped 
toward the city. It is the Senate-house, not the fortress, 
which Shakespeare uses. Its appearance at the time of 
Coriolanus is not known, and an oblong apartment, 
open to the sky, like a large dwelling, is all that analogy 
suggests. 

As early as the time of the kings, the Roman camps 
(I, vi; I, viii; I, ix; IV, vii) had regular lines of circum 
vallation. ‘Those represented in Corio/anus were the 
Castra Ostiva, which were of a purely temporary charac- 
ter. The outworks were a shallow ditch with a row of 
palisades planted along the summit of a slight embank- 
ment. The tents were of skins and leather. As the 
Volscians were a nation of warriors, it is probable that 
their camps were similar to the Romans’ (I, x; V, ii 
V, iii). 

The distinction between the two nations can be much 
more readily marked in costume than in scenery. In 
early Rome the costume of men and women were the 
same; at the time of Coriolanus, however, a distinction 
had been made. For the common citizen a simple 
tunic sufficed; the white toga was reserved for the 
nobles and officers of the State. Men should have long, 
curly hair. The warriors should be clad in partial 
armor—a short breastplate, a band at the waist, leg- 
gings, and, sometimes, a plain, closed helmet. Shields 
may be oblong, oval, or circular. Women should 
wear long chitons, over which is a short tunic clasped 
at the waist ; these garments may be bordered with bands 
of embroidery. The hair should be tightly braided be 
hind, with two curls brought forward over the shoulder. 

II, VoLSCIAN SCENERY AND CosTUME, Bearing in 
mind the distinction made at the outset between the 
Romans and Etruscans, we construct our Volscian 
scenery from the most primitive of the Etruscan re- 
mains. The walls of Corioli (I, iv; I, vii) should be of 
large rectangular stones, with very rough surfaces. 
The arch of the gate might be represented with hori 
zontal courses, though radiating courses are of great 
antiquity. The houses (I, v) should be rude mud 
huts of circular shape, with a pointed roof. Reasoning 
from the analogy of all primitive people, Zhe Senaze 
house (I, ii) would be a large hut with some slight 
elaboration of detail. Thescenes at Antium (IV, iv; 
IV,v; V,v) had best be similar to those of Corioli. A 
public place would be merely an open space, with 
possibly the Senate-house on one side. 

Volscian costume was of the rudest description. The 
men wore little else than a rather closely fitting breast- 
plate reaching to the thighs; some wore short white 
tunics. Some early warriors are represented with chasu 
bule-like garments and leggings open behind; in others 
the chasubule is altered so as to better fit the shape of 
the body. The men wore pointed beards and long 
hair. A commonheaddress consisted of a low round 
There 
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cap, with a long flap behind to cover the hair. 
are no Volscian women in Coriolanus. 











Shakespearian Societies. 


[ The Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings and whatever 
ts of value and interest in their essays and discussions for publication in this department. | 


MONDAY SHAKSPERE CLUB OF GLASGOW.—This 
Club was formed in April, 1879, for “the study of the 
works of Shakespeare, as nearly as might be in chrono- 
logical order.”’ ‘To carry out this intention, it has met 
since that date on the second and fourth Monday of 
each of the winter months; and at alternate meetings 
most of the plays of Shakespeare have been read and 
a large number Of papers communicated by the members 
discussed. The plays that have been read are: 
Love's Labour Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Mid- 
ummer Night’s Dream, The Two ’ 
Verona, Romeo and Fuliet, The Merchant of Venice, 
lhe Taming of the Shrew, rst and 2d Henry LV, The 
Verry Wives of Windsor, Henry V, Much Ado About 
Vothing, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Al’s Well 
lhat Ends Well, Fulius Cesar, Hamlet, Measure 
for Measure, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, and Troilus 
md Cressida. 

Papers on each of these plays have been submitted 
for discussion, and a number of others bearing either 
on Shakespeare’s works or the works of his contempo- 
raries. Among these latter are the following: “On 
the moral intention of Shakespeare’s plays,’ by Mr. T. 
Duncan, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Cumming; “ Shelle¥’s 
and Shakespeare’s Conception of Fairies,” by Mr. 
Lindsay; Marlowe’s “Zdward J/,’ by Mr. R. Mac- 
Lehose; Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus,’ by Mr. W. G. 
Black, who also contributed a paper on the ‘“Sup- 
posed Travels of Shakespeare,” and a note on “ Slips 
of Yew slivered in the Moon’s Eclipse ;” and “ On the 
Systematic Study of Shakespeare,” by Mr. Guy. In 
addition to these several papers sent by the Clifton 





Shakspere Club have been discussed: ‘ On Falstaff 


in zs¢ and 2d Henry 1V,” by Miss Constance O’Brien, 
who also sent a paper on //am/et, and “ Falstaff in 
ist and 2d Henry JV,” and “ Falstaff’s Death,” 
by Mr. Mills. 

Two papers, written by Mr. John G. A. Dow and 
Mr. J. C. Gibson, were communicated to the New 
Shakspere Society and printed by them in their 
Jvansactions. 

In 1880 the Club purchased a complete set of the 
publications of the Old Shakespeare Society, in forty- 
cight volumes, which had belonged to the late Mr. 
Maidment. Presentations of books have been made at 
different times by members and others, and the Club 
has made a few purchases from its own funds. It 
possesses in its library in all about seventy volumes 
and a few prints of Shakespearian interest. 

At the last meeting, held in May, 1882, it was re- 
solved to suspend the reading meetings in the mean- 
time. Consequently the Club will, this session, meet 
only once a month, and its work will be confined to 
the discussion of papers. 

The entry money is two shillings and sixpence and 
the annual subscription five shillings, 


NEW SHAKSPERE SociEty.—January 11th, 1884, 
F, J. Furnivall, Esq., Director, in the chair, Mr. S. 
L.. Lee read a paper upon Love’s Labour's Lost. 

Mr. Lee attributed the contemptuous neglect which 
the play had received at the hands of Hazlitt and the 
eighteenth-century commentators to their indiffence to 
the chronological method of Shakespearian study. 


Gentlemen of 


Rightly judged to be a first essay in original dramatic 
work, as Coleridge was the first to regard it, the literary 
merit of Zove’s Labour's Lost must be rated very high, 
and it illustrated Shakespeare’s youthful education and 
his earliest conception of the relation that comedy should 
bear to contemporary life so effectively as to make it 
invaluable to the student. There was a freshness 
of detail about the rustic scenes and characters that 
justified our treatment of them as reminiscences of the 
poet’s country career. As Mr. Spencer Boynes had in- 
dicated, Holofernes’ and Sir Nathaniel’s dialogues were 
full of quotations from the Latin books in use at 
sixteenth-century grammar-schools, and proved a more 
intimate acquaintance with the system of classical 
education of the day than the dramatist could have 
gathered elsewhere than from his own experience. 
Biron’s speeches on lovers’ perjuries were variations on 
a distinctly Ovidian theme. Portions of the comedy 
made it probable that Shakespeare after his schooldays 
was a reader of Rabelais and was much influenced by 
the works of Sir Philip Sidney. Current affectations 
of language were satirized in the comedy with great 
precision. There was no vague parodying of euphu- 
ism, but the bombastic paraphrases of contemporaries, 
their far-fetched witticisms, their scholiastic pedantry, 
and their love of alliteration and classical metres were 
each in turn exposed in the play and lasted almost to 
the death. Turning to the plot of the comedy, Mr, Lee 
showed that the little “Academe” was probably to be 
regarded as a playful criticism on the various schemes 
proposed in the sixteenth century for the restraint of 
youths from the vices in which, according to every 
Elizabethan writer, they indulged with dangerous per- 
sistency, and against which Ascham, Harrison, Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and others bitterly inveighed. In principle 
the scheme of the “Academe” resembled those sug- 
gested by Ascham, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and the 
projectors of the Literary Academy of 1617. 
Shakespeare’s light and airy treatment of Navarre’s 
plan took in the last scene a serious turn when he de- 
molished the “Academe” and bade the courtiers 
choke their gibing spirits by studying the sad and serious 
sides of human life. A second point to notice in the 
plot was that Frenchmen were made the typical slaves 
to the world’s desires. This might be explained by the 
vicious influence ascribed to French intercourse at the 
time, but more probably by the intimate relations then 
subsisting between France and England—relations 
which gave the play the character of an historical ex- 
travaganza. The heroes, Navarre, Biron, Longaville, 
Dunoine, and others are named after the chief generals 
in the French civil wars, in which thousands of 
Englishmen under Essex, the patron of the poet, 
were serving in 1591. The extant diary of one of 
Essex’s companions in the campaign proves in what 
strangely careless diversions Marshal Biron and other 
French courtiers invited their English allies to engage 
amid death and disease and all the disheartening cir- 
cumstance of war. It was doubtless this striking 
contrast that is hinted at throughout Zove’s Labour’s 
Lost. It was shown how large a space French affairs 
occupied in English literature between 1589 and 15¢2. 
The chief characters were examined in the light of their 
living namesakes ; it was stated how historical incidents 
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in France and England probably suggested the inter- 
view in the play of the Princess and Navarre and the 
Russian episode, and how Armado was a whimsical por- 
trait of an eccentric frequenter at Elizabeth’s court. 
In conclusion, Mr, Lee urged the utmost care in com- 
paring Shakespeare’s characters with historical person- 
ages, although it was likely that the relations 
between the Elizabethan stage and contemporary life 
were closer than was customarily imagined, and he 
especially deprecated any theory that credited Shake- 
speare with a particular political partisanship. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY, BRISTOL, ENG- 
LAND, October 27th, 1883.—Reports in connection 
with Antony and Cleopatra were presented from the 
following department: 

Rare Words and Phrases, by Mr. J. H. Tucker; 


Plants, by Mr. Leo H. Grindon; a paper by Mr. C. 


H. Herford, M. A., on “ Robert Garnier’s Marc-Antoin 
and the so-called Classical Drama,’ was also read. 

November 24th, 1883.—A general discussion © 
Coriolanus took place, introduced by the reading of 
portion of the chapter on the play from Prof, Dowden’ 
Shakspere: his Mind and Art. 

December 29th, 1883. The following communications 
were read: “The Writers of Pericles,” by Miss Constance 
O’Brien; “* The Authorship of Pericles,’ by Mr, John 
Williams; ‘The Romance-Elements of Pericles,’’ by 
Mr. C. H. Herford, M. A.; “ The Botany of Per- 
cles,’ by Mr. Leo H. Grindon; and an outline of a note 
on ‘‘Cerimon as the supposed representative of 1) 
John Halland on Shakespeare’s other representations 
of doctors,” by Rev. H. P. Stokes, M. A., LL.M 
Mr. John Taylor had a paper on “ The Imagery of 
Pericles.” 

L. M. GRIFFITHS. 


Reviews. 


FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


‘ Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the East; 
“Me father had a reason for’ ky 


THE mysteries imbedded in primitive conceptions 
challenge the curiosity of every generation of men. 
In recent years popular superstitions have been made 
the object of special study, and the results of these 
researches have, in many ways, offered matter of general 
interest. We have learned that the traditions we in- 
herit are the ruins of a superseded culture, and that 
these curious fragments, so unpromising in their appear- 
ance to the unskillful mind, are exceedingly significant 
when employed in the interpretation of the social life 
that producedthem. Every historic movement in which 
reformations have been effected, and impending revela- 
tions disclesed, has widely diffused and permanently 
lodged among the lower orders of society a mass of 
beliefs, customs, notions, and auguries that have occu- 
pied their minds, acted upon their characters, and repre- 
sented their crude attempts to comprehend and explain 
the signs of thought that were dominant at the time. 
At favorable moments these interesting products of the 
human intuition have been secured for us in their 
original integrity by the appearance among the pinna- 
cles of thought of a few choice spirits, who have up- 
built the familiar and common material of manners 
and superstitions into monuments so far-shining as 
to hold the eyes of men after the lapse of centuries. 
Shakespeare’s dramatic success was dependent upon 
making himself easily understood. He therefore wisely 
constructed his works out of the materials most familiar 
to his audience, and took the myths and fancies asso- 
ciated with nature and the supernatural for the frame 
to his pictures of the kingdoms of human life. The 
matter of folk-lore is doubly interesting from the func- 
tion it performs in illustrating the problem of Shake- 
speare and from the service it renders to the philosophy 
of history. Whoever comes to the most recent contri- 
bution to the subject, made by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, in the hope ‘of obtaining new accéssions of 


* Kolk-Lore of Shakespeare. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M 


knowledge will be disappointed. The merit of the 
book is in its admirable ordering of the facts that in 
vestigation has already brought to light. Next to the 
acquisition of knowledge is the classification of it. 
Great wealth of information in disarray is little more 
valuable than a mind vacant of all the gains of study. 
Mr. Dyer has grouped the material with which he has 
had to deal into lucid and distinctly marked divisions. 
He successively treats of fairies, witches, ghosts, de- 
monology, and devil-lore, the myths associated with 
natural phenomena, birds, animals, plants, insects and 
reptiles, and the many strange fancies that cluster about 
folk-medicine. Passing, with the customs connected 
with the calendar, from the realm of the supernatural 
and the natural to the domain of the human, the com- 
piler considers the legends that have accumulated around 
the great incidents of man’s existence. Here the chap- 
ters are devoted to birth and baptism, marriage, death 
and burial. The remainder of the book gives exhaust- 
ive and fair discussions of the traditions that are related 
to dances, punishments, proverbs, the human body, 
etc. Obscure ceremonies that were difficult to clas- 
sify have been massed together in the concluding 
chapter under the head of miscellaneous customs. 
The book is provided with a good index, and alto- 
gether it is a work that we cannot be wrong in com- 
mending to all teachers of Shakespeare and of English 
literature. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE OF MEDI- 
CINE.+ 


Dr. FIELp’s little pamphlet instances some of the 
accurate and interesting references that Shakespeare 
has made to the medical science. The compiler says 
that “‘ Shakespeare paid considerable attention to medi- 
cine, as his remarks on the subject show, but evidently 
had not a very high idea of the physician; he uses him 
frequently as a tool by which deaths are produced 
through the means of poison, and generally treats him 
with contempt.” 


A‘, Oxon. Rone &. te. 1884, 


+ Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare. Compiled by B, Rush Field, M. D. Easton, Pa., 
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